
Karnataka Decentralises 
Politics; Planning and 
Development 

Harji Malik 




P.N. Lekhi : Was he the most unpopular Indian of 1986? The man who dared to defend Satwant 
(See Photo Feature on the Punjab Crises on pages 6 and 7.) 

Academic Exposes Bihar Government’s 
Fraud on the Constitution 



J anuary 2nd 1987 could 
be a watershed in India’s 
political development as 
on this day 12.5 million voters 
above the age of 18 went to 
the polls in Karnataka’s vil- 
lages to elect 854 members of 
19 ZiDa Parishads in the Rarna- 
krishana Hedge innovative ver- 
sion of Panchayati Raj. The 
ruling Janata Party has won 
control of 17 out of the 19 
Zilla Parishads although it 
won a majority of seats in 
only eleven districts, But it 
can control the seven others 
by virtue of the Assembly 
seats there. The Congress (I) 
secured a majority in only 
three districts, Kodagu and 
L tiara Kannada, and although 
it won the expected majority 
in Chikmagalur, it has no 
I .Assembly members from the 
district. The Janata won 449 
seats to the CongressID’s total 
of 393. 

On January 20th the rural 
electorate . will go to the polls 
again, this time vote in 55,030 
members in a massive electoral 
exercise to form the 2,523 Man- 
dal Panchayats which constitute 
the second tier in this three tier 
panchayat system introduced in 
the state after months of prepa- 
ration. The third tier, the Taluk 
Panchayat Samithi, is a repre- 



sentative body of Zila Parishad 
members, Man dal Panchayat pra- 
dhans, Members of Parliament 
and the State Legislature whose 
constituencies are included in 
the Taluk, and some other func- 
tionaries such as the President 
of the Primary Land Develop- 
ment Bank. Five members of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes. Backward Classes and 
women will be coopted. After 
five years the Mandal Panchay- 
ats will nominate Naya Pan- 
chayats with limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. 

In the past panchayati raj has 
turned out to be a travesty of 
peoples power because pan- 
chayats enjoyed no real power 
in the development process. But 
the Hedge version is excitingly 
different. At least 40 percent of 
the Karnataka Government's con- 
solidated fund will be trans- 
feired to the Zilla Parishads 
every year-the amount at pres- 
ent works out to nearly 900 
crores— making the villager an 
actual and effective partner, 
through elected representatives, 
in development. Instead of min- 
isters and bureaucrats in the 
State secretariat deciding on 
which district should get what 
funds, for which project, the vil- 

Continued on page 15. col. 1 . 



S itting in the functional 
surrouildings of the Indi- 
an Institute of Public 
Administration hostel a silver 
haired academician speaks un- 
assumingly of his phenomenal 
achievement. Dr. DC Wadhwa 
has recently won a historic rul- 
ing from the Supreme Court 
against legislative malpractice in 
the State of Bihar. 

T am a student of economics 
and not the Constitution, but it 
did not need a great legal mind 
to realise that the executive in 
Bihar was using re-promulgation 
of Ordinances to keep alive laws 
unconstitutionally. The total lack 
of awareness among both the 
people and the judiciaiy made 
me to take up this litigation,” 
says Wadhwa of his three-year 
crusade. 

He speaks with disbelief still 
at the basic apathy towards the 
constitutional rights allowed to 
the people of India. "We must 
question how in a democracy 
the President is himself approv- 
ing re-promulgation without eva- 
luating its constitutionality. But 
first we must be aware of our 
power and believe that we can 
effect change " he adds with an 
intensity which rallies as the 
motivating force behind the man 
and his achievement. 

it all started with Dr. Wadh- 
wa's research on agrarian struc- 
tures in Bihar for his five- 
volume work on agrarian legis- 
lation in India. 

While studying the legislation 
on transferability of Raiyati hold- 
ings in Bihar he came across 
the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
which unearthed the curious 
phenomenon of re-promulgation 
of Ordinances. 

Ordinances are temporary 



By A Special Correspondent 

laws with a maximum life of 7% 
months unless replaced by an 
Act or disapproved by a resolu- 
tion of the legislature before 
that- 

In an emergent situation the 
Governor of a State has the 
power to promulgate an Ordi- 
nance with the specific limita- 
tion that the Ordinances will 
cease to exist six weeks after 
the reassembly of the legis- 
lature. 

"To my horror is discovered 
some 256 Ordinances being kept 
alive in Bihar from a period of 
nine months to 14 years?” re- 
courits Wadhwa. This obviously 
meant that the Executive was 
ruling through temporary legisla- 
tion to perpetuate its own legis- 
lative power. 

"My concern was specifically 
that such manipulative powers 
could well become the norm 
and be used in a more repres- 
sive way, possibly in the whole 
country, if not exposed. "And 
thus began Wadhwa’s important 
single-minded effort to first col- 
lect relevant data. 

His pains-taking research pro- 
duced a comprehensively doc- 
umented and cogently argued 
book titled Fraud on the Consti- 
tution'. The book was his first 
milestone; both clearly argued 
and statistically dense, it had the 
desired effect on the intellectuals 
and the judiciary. 

The next step of course was 
to move the Supreme Court, 
which requires that under Arti- 
cle 32 the case must be one of 
the specific violation of the fun- 
damental rights of the people of 
Bihar.” On January 15, 1983, 
Wadhwa moved the SC against 
the State of Bihar, The Governor 
of Bihar and the Union of India. 




Here another myth exploded 
for Wadhwa who found that the 
functioning of the SC court was 
in itself a subject for further 
research. “I found to my dismay 
that the judiciary is even more 
arbitrary than the Executive?” 
and goes on to explain how by 
an interesting system of arbi- 
trarily changing the order of lis- 
ting of a case judgement can be 
deferred indefinitely. 

Wadhwas case was finally 
decided on December 20, 1986 
by a Constitution Bench under 
Chief Justice P.N. Bhagwati. Yet 
another crusade lurks in his 
sombre eyes as he discusses the 
possibility of exposing the work- 
ing of the SC. "But without 
access to data it might well not 
have a case. And let us not forget 
that even as we take the execu- 
tive to court, criticising the Chief 
Justice amounts to contempt 
and can find myself behind bare 
for that," he adds wryly. 

Continued on page 15. col. 4 
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BARE-ALL-DARE-ALL 

A report on the myth, tinsel and reality of Indian film journalism 

Preminder Singh 




F Om Journals in India 
have multiplied in the 
last decade and account 
for a staggering 20 lakhs plus 
readership of which over 5 
lakhs is in English. But it has 
been mainl y a multiplication 
of trivia and titiDation. In an 
era that has seen cinema 
mature from merely enter- 
tainment to a serious art 
form, Indian Aim journals 
have evolved from being star 
crazy in the 80s & 60s to 
bitchy and bare-all in the 70s 
and 80s. 

The bitchiness of STARDUST 
in the early 70s was a welcome 
relief from the adoration and 
adulation of FILMFARE and 
SCREEN. Shobha (Kilachand) De 
writing Neetas Natter' in STAR- 
DUST took the film world by 
storm. "She erupted like a vol- 
cano, her biting prose (tinged 
with purple and even yellow) 
started a whole new trend of 
bitchy, personalised, peeping 
tom journalism which has live- 
ned up the magazines but 

also broken ail the norms of 
journalistic ethics" (GENTLEMAN 
Nov 1 86). 

MIRCH MASALA 

She shocked not only by her 
complete disregard for the high 
and mighty but by her refresh- 
ing use of language freely inter- 
spersing Hindi with her vitriolic 
English. But what was fresh and 
exciting in the 70s is stale and 
tried in the 80s. "Now that 
Sridevi is back in the arms of 
her Bengali lover and no longer 
the haddl in Rekha's Kabab the 
senior actress is ready to forgive 
and forget the hlmwatmli’a 

tresspasses the two aahe- 

lis . . . And while 'Mahesh 
was ekdum cool (some one) 
was striking a dukhl Meena 

Kumari pose slippery 

Sunju Baba is still playing his 
bQli-chuha game . . . ." (STAR- 
DUST Jan 87). 

Shobha left and with it her 
flair for bitchiness. Now it's just 
viciousness. We hear of Rekha 
the "dusky actress es (saw) dusty 
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and empty head las she) . . 
gave me one look and hissed 
how dare you come here, get 
off my sets , (so) 1 walked out 
without creating a scene with 
the raving and ranting Rekha. 
After all I only fight my oppo- 
nents when they are my (men- 
tal) size. Others like empty 
headed Rekha I'd rather ignore." 
Meeow! (STARDUST Jan’87). 

GOSSIP SCANDAL PORN 

If you are interested in Indian 
Cinema the magazines not to 
read are STAR AND STYLE, CINE 
BLITZ, SHOWTIME, SCREEN, 
FILM MIRROR, FILMFARE and 
especially not STARDUST. The 
names change, the gossip re- 
mains the same, "Filmdom is 
buzzing with the late night 
meetings between Sanjay Dutt 
and Bhavna at the Holiday Inn 
Coflee Shop (who) we have it is 
promoting Tina’s cause with 
Sanjay (who) it seems is soften- 
ing up and having second thou- 
ghts about Richa . . . But the 
Dutt family have firmly instruc- 
ted their Sanju that they don't 
like the idea of Tina at all. (CINE 
BLITZ Dec.'86.) 

If you don't like gossip there's 
always scandal or pom. 

In this make believe world 
of bare-all-dare-all, Silk Smf- 
Iha A Disco Shanti, Aims like 
‘Hot Nights’ A ‘Sex by Rape’, 
bigamous marriages and love 
children, fabulous wealth and 
tinsel glamour, which coun- 
try are we living in?. Is it the 
same country staggering from 
crisis to crisis, from commu- 
nalism to anti-nationalism, 
from corruption to barbarism, 
from a 4% growth rate to 60% 
illiteracy rate? Is this the 
same country of demure mo- 
desty and arranged marri- 
ages? Is this the 5000 years 
of culture with which the Aim 
elite is going to spring into 
the 21st Century while the 
rest of the country plans a 
giant leap backward into the 
17th?. 

Luckily the job of bringing the 
film world back to reality is well 
done by one film quarterly — 
and a couple of English maga- 
zines not devoted exclusively to 
film journalism. 

Myth And Reality 

Madhu Jain (INDIA TODAY 
(IT) May 31) for example does an 
excellent piece on how "Big is 
now beautiful in the stu- 

dios of Bombay, Madras and 



Hyderabad . . . Movie Moghuls 
are hitting back (at the Video 
invasion) through sheer outsize 
fantasy ... .for Sultanate' 400 
truckloads of sand were brought 
in to create a desert in the 
middle of Bombay, a huge arena 
resembling the Goliseum in 
Rome dominates the sets of 
Singhasan " and in the Nov. 30 
issue she describes how screen 
writers are "turning to terrorism 
for their themes ... it is the 
new yeast giving Hindi Cinema 
a lift ... life has overtaken 
cinema and left it far behind . . . 
and realism has finally found a 
place of respect in tinsel town". 
Says writer Sachin Bhowmick 
"Today the public claps for 
patriotic dialogue, until recently 
it walked out during the Natio- 
nal Anthem ”. Indranil Banerjee 
(IT Dec 31) also does an excel- 
lent analysis of the moves to 
revive Calcutta as a film centre 
while S.H. Venkatramani (IT Nov. 
30) explains the crisis in the 
Tamil Film Industry where "In 
1985 more than 400 Tamil Films 
were under production of which 
190 got censor board cer- 
tificates.” 

Both the ILLUSTRATED WEE- 
KLY IGUFTAGU) and SUNDAY 
(KHAAS BAAT, CHITRALOGAM) 
have succumbed to the fonmula 
— sexy photographs and scan- 
dalous gossip — but Bhawna 
Somaya (IMPRINT Nov. '86) re- 
moves the glamour and probes 
"Overworked, insecure and con- 
stantly in the public eye film- 
stars . . (who) have to deal with 
more stress than most people. 
Some escape, others just crack 
up .... it is a ruthless world 
where the box office is the only 
loyalty .... love depends on 
one's status, where ego's are 
trampled, self esteem and rela- 
tionships flaunted for vested 
interests . . . only the fittest can 
survive .... some hit the bottle 
.... Guru Dutt sought release 
in death, Vinod Khanna in spir- 
ituality, Meena Kumari in alco- 
holism, Parveen Babi in ano- 
nymity, Sanjay Dutt in drugs, 
Amitabh in isolation, Mithun 
Chakraborty in self pity, Sareeka 
in ESI, Hema Malini in an illeg- 
itimate marriage," And all of 
them have their own cures! 
"Dharmendra & Anil Kumar go 
jogging, Ashok Kumar locks him- 
self in the bathroom, Sridevi 
swallows dosas, Shashi Kapoor 
drinks Vodka, Sareeka makes a 
trunk call to Bombay, Shabana 
begins to sing, Poonam writes 
her diaiy". 



Ajit Duara (IMPRINT Dec. ’86) 
is looking for the new cinema. 
What happened after M.S. Sath- 
yu's incredible first film Garam 
Hawa' and Senegal's Ankur' in 
the mid seventies?. "For the first 
time Bombay had produced a 
movie without stars and with- 
out songs ", 

The new cinema he feels 
went wrong in transplanting a 
western cinematic structure and 
imposing it on an alien culture. 
"The feeling of liberation from 
the vice like grip of the maaala 
film industry was too much ". 
The new cinema abandoned the 
centuries old Ram Leela &, 
Kathakali tradition from which 
the song and dance routine in 
Hindi movies had descended. 
They ignored the natural struc- 
ture of Indian cinema and 
adoptepd the techniques of Ital- 
ian neorealisin and aspects of 
French new wave." 

The best magazine on the 
subject is an English quarterly 
CINEMA INDIA INTERNATIONAL. 
The Oct-Dec, issue contains fea- 
tures on Otto Preminger, wo- 
mens films, pornography in ci- 
nema (inevitable) and special 
reports on International film 
festivals-Alpinale where Mahesh 
Bhatt won an award for Jan am 
Karlovy Vary where Ramesh 
Sharma’s New Delhi Times won 
the Opera Prima award, Lo- 
Camo where Chakraborty's 
DEBASHISHU (with Smita Patil) 
won 2 awards. 

India’s Marilyn Manroa 

But the best article is on the 
star system in Indian Cinema, 
particularly "Sridevi star godess, 
sex symbol empress of the 
Hindi Cinema. Writing in Bar- 
thes’ semilogical vein, Priya Saru- 
kkai - Chabria says "True some 
stars are artistes but most seem 
successfully packaged products". 
She descrbes the representation 
of women on screen as "Voyeu- 
rism implicit in identification, 
with the sadism inherent in 
conquest, thus enjoining the 
male viewer to partake in a 
remorseless, relentless baccha- 
nalia .... enormous hoardings 
proclaim this is Sridevi', an 
icon of female sexuality pres- 
ented in shining black shorts, 
Indeed her costumes hold the 
promise of the double bind, 
they reveal for our carnality and 
then cover her to satisfy our 
moral uiges . . . her inviting face 
offering no resistance or history, 
serves up the most prized femi- 
nine quality-absolute submis- 
siveness . . . (while) the mouth 
— the organ of communication 
and sexuality — is reduced by 
Sridevi to a symbol of erotic 
hype and supplication. Like 
other symbols she keeps her 
lips parted in photographs, ever 
ready to receives so to speak a 
kiss. , 

And finally a new year's gift 
from STARDUST for "Mandakini 
a raincoat, so that her produc- 
ers, directors, distributors, stop 
wetting her in Aim after film. 
For with all the bathing and 
baring in waterfalls all the year 
through, Rajkapoor’s Ganga is 
no longer maili' . 



Sage’s Word 



Selections from 
The Psalms 

What are the paalms of 
the Old Testament? Are 
they mere songs praising 
the glory of God or are 
they the work of some truly 
remarkable poets, full of 
beauty and a vision that 
transcends the purely re- 
ligious? 

To me, the psalms sym- 
bolise all that is sheer poe- 
try in the Bible. The es- 
sence of all that Is pure 
and beautlfq), simple and 
memorable. None can ar- 
rest their melody for they 
mean different things to 
different poeple. And even 
If you go back to them 
after a long time, as I have 
done, they will evoke quite 
different responses in you. 
The music changes. The 
words acquire different 
meanings. The colours, the 
nuances, the magic of the 
imagery: everything alters 
every time you go back to 
them 

The facades crumble. The 
soul Is bared. As tears, like 
the first monsoon showers, 
and laughter, like waves of 
the surging sea, mingle In 
hymn and prayer, love and 
|oyous celebration. 

Prttish Nandy 



Psalm 1 

Blessed are they 
who reject the advice of sinners, 
spurn their company, 
and refuse to share their scorn. 
They celebrate the way of the 
Lord: 

all night and day 
they think of him. 

Like trees beside a river, 
they bear fruit each season. 
Their leaves do not wither; 
their blossoms never fail. 

Sinners are like chaff before the 
wind: 

they cannot stand among the 
righteous. 

On the day of judgement, 
they shall not be safe. 

For the Lord looks after his 
people 
while sinners 
walk alone. 

Psalm 15 

Lord, who will find refuge 
in your tabernacle ? 

He who is righteous 
and speaks the truth; 
he who does not slander others 
nor hurts his neighbours. 

He who speaks out against 
wrongdoers 

and respects those who are 
honest; 

he who keeps a promise 
even if it hurts 

He who is not a moneylender; 
and he who refuses to testify 
against the innocent 
for the sake of easy reward. 

It is he who shall stand 
steadfast forever. 
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SGPC Appoints Pro-militant High Priests 

From Harbir Singh Bhanwar in Amritsar 




Prof. Darshan Singh 'Ragi', new acting Jathedar of the Akal Takht and Gyani Puran Singh : Acting Head Priest 
of the Golden Temple. 



A MRITSAR: In a swift 
move the S.G.P.C. Execu- 
tive Committee in its 
meeting held in Amritsar on 
December 24 last, "sacked" two 
high priests, the Akal Takht 
Chief, Giani Kirpal Singh and 
the head priest of the Golden 
Temple, Giani Sahib Singh. Ap- 
pointed instead of them were 
Darshan Singh Ragi and Giani 
Puran Singh, as acting Jathedar 
of the Akal Takht and the 



Golden Temple respectively. 

According to reliable sources, 
the members belonging to the 
ruling Akali Dal opposed these 
"replacements'. Giani Kirpal 
Singh reportedly tendered his 
resignation at the eleventh hour 
under 'pressure" from the 
SGPC authorities, but according 
to the official version given by 
the SGPC Publicity Wing on 
phone, both the high priests 
were sacked", 



Both, Giani Kirpal Singh and 
Giani Sahib Singh became very 
controversial after 'Operation 
Blue Star' because of their state- 
ments broadcast on the natio- 
nal network of Doordarshan. 
They were also criticised for 
exonerating’ President Zail 
Singh without his personal 
appearance at the .Akal Takht 
after he had been declared as a 
"Tankhaiya" (guilty of religious 
misconduct) at the time of the 



"All World Sikh Convention" 
held under the ageis of the five 
Sikh high priests in Amritsar on 
September 2, 1984. They were 
also accused of being "lenient 
towards the Punjab Chief Minis- 
ter, Mr. Surjit Singh Bamala 
while "punishing" him for order- 
ing the police action in the 
Golden Temple Complex on 
April 30 last. 

Targets of Militant Sikhs 

Both have survived an at- 
tempt each on their life by the 
militant Sikhs in 1985. The "Sar 
bat Khalsa" convention orga- 
nised by militant Sikhs at the 
Akal Takht on January 26 last, 
and dismissed" both these high 
priests' and appointed Bhai Jas- 
bir Singh, a nephew of Sant Jar- 
nail Singh Bhindranwale as 
Jathedar of the Akal Takht. Since 
he was in jail, Bhai Gurdev Singh 
was appointed as acting Jathe- 
dar”. He, too, was arrested dur- 
ing the police action on April 30 
and thereafter, the militant 
Sikhs appointed Baba Gurbachan 
Singh Manochahl as acting 
Jathedar" in his place. Accord- 
ing to SGPC sources, the SGPC 
authorities consulted the mil- 
itants and had taken them into 
confidence before making these 
two appointments. These ap- 
pointments are likely to be 
endorsed either during the next 
All World Sikh Vonvention" 
called by the breakway Akali Dal 
led by Mr. Parkash Singh Badal 
in Amritsar on February, 10 or 



the next "Sarbat Khalsa" con- 
vention sometime later on. 

Prof. Darshan Singh is a well 
known ragi who has been 
honoured by the SGPC, and the 
Punjab Government for his con- 
tribution to the Sikh-Panth, espe- 
cially after Operation Blue Star". 
He was detained for a long time 
by the Haryana Government 
and was released recently. Cas- 
settes containing his devotional 
songs and speeches have been 
in circulation in large numbers 
within and outside Punjab. 

Giani Puran Singh is currently 
one of the "granthis" of the 
Golden Temple. He, too, re- 
mained in jail 1984-85 for his 
alleged association with militant 
Sikhs. During Operation Blue 
Star , he was trapped inside the 
sansctum sanctorum. He was 
instrumental in negotiating 
between the Government and 
militants at the time of the April 
30 police action. 

Both the new high priests are 
known for their pro-militant 
stance and are very popular 
among them. When contacted, 
both refused to say anything 
until they are formally installed 
as high priests in accordance 
with Sikh traditions. Prof. Dar- 
shan Singh in an informal chat 
with newsmen in Chandigarh 
after his appointment, disclosed 
that he would not indulge in 
politics and would confine him- 
self to religious obligations and 
duties. 



Marching, Painting, Performing, and an 
Auction for Communal Harmony 

By Lakhinder Vohra 



I n the backdrop of the grim 
events of Punjab and the vio- 
lence in various parts of the 
country, the formation of the 
Committee lor Communal Har- 
mony by a group of intel- 
lccutals offers respite and some 
hope for the future. 

Recently set up, the 48-mem- 
ber committe has been active 
attempts to spread the message 
of peace and brotherhood 
amongst Delhites. 

The hectic activity of the past 
fortnight from 7th-isth Decem- 
ber! culminated in a peoples' 
march fi-om Ramlila ground to 
Town Hall when more than 
25,000 enthusiasts took to the 
streets. Among the members of 
the committee who led the 
march were former ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, I.K. Gujral, 
Air Marshal Arjan Singh, Lt. 
General JS Aurora, Supreme 
Court advocate Danial l^rtifi, 
former High Court judge Rajin- 
der Sachar, Prof. Randhir Singh, 
Bhagwant Singh Dilawari and 
students and faculty members 
of Nehru and Delhi University. 

This motley group of profes- 
sionals, schoolkids, college stu- 
dents, journalists and artists 
marched as a body, holding 
aloft placards and well designed 
posters and sporting communal 
harmony badges. Remarked 
Latifi, "This march speaks for 
the teeming millions who want 



peace. This should be an eye 
opener for politicians who es- 
pouse the cause of peace and 
do nothing concrete about it”. 
Spreading their activities to ma- 
ny parts of the city with 20 pub- 
lic gatherings, 100 riukkad" 
iStreet comerl meetings, padya- 
tras, poster workshops, exhibi- 
tions, filmshows and even a 
painting competition to bring 
children into the ambit of the 
peace. Movement, the commit- 
tee for Communal Harmomy 
helped Delhites to express their 
intention to live in peace and 
harmony with one another. A 
high point of the effort, an event 
in itself was the "Art Auction" 
on the lawns of Rabindra Bna- 
vvan. Among the 300-odd people 
were a whole crowd of artists, 
making the gathering a veri- 
table who's who of the capi- 
tal. "Even though the atmos- 
phere was far from competitive, 
the final bids were 50 to 60 per- 
cent higher than the market 
prices" said painter Manjeet 
Bawa, adding, ", Interestingly, of 
the 85 artists who donated their 
works, 30 percent were women 
20 percent Sikhs and 13 percent 
Muslims "The auction proceeds 
which went above Rs. 2. lakh 
attracted professional as well as 
amateur buyers. MF Hussain's 
Buddha and Gandhi fetched 
the highest price. Marked at Rs 
3,000 Pran Talwar bought it for 



Jts 18,500. A discordant note, 
some felt, was struck when the 
"professionals' moved in-pre- 
sent also were representatives 
from the Dhoomimal Art gallery, 
Kumar Ail gallery, Arvindo gal- 
lery and The National gallery of 
Modem art. 

Mixed Response 

Un the whole, the Commit- 
tires programmes which began 
on a positive nots, drew a 
mixed response. The 24 public 
meetings spread over Ghazia- 



bad and Faridabad failed to 
evoke the desired response. Few 
came. 

Perhaps daunted by the chilly 
winds. This correspondent visit- 
ed the public gathering at Tiko- 
nia Chowk in Jamia Nagar. A 
small crowd of 60 most of them 
Muslims, were in attendance. In 
an emotion charged speech, MA 
Javed, the convenor of the 
Committee criticized the go- 
vernment for not curtailing the 
activities of the senas that had 
sprouted in the capital in the 



name of religion. When asked 
why the turnout was so meagre, 
68-year-old Abdul Ghafoor, a 
clerk at the Jamia Millia Islamia 
University replied, "In a congre- 
gation like this, it should not be 
apparent that the speakers are 
aligned to one party or the 
other. Everybody here seems to 
have an opinion that the speak- 
ers are alligned to the CPI( Ml 
and their aim is to spread 
Communism. Moreover not ma- 
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Jan Natya Manch (JANM) staging their spell binding anti-communal play Bhaichara ka Apharan' at Miranda 
House at Delhi University recently. 
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F or nearly 40,000 fami- 
lies who live in Saha- 
ran pur district of Uttar 
Pradesh, a few hours away 
from the capital by road, 39 
years of Independence have 
brought few benefits. On the 
contrary, they were better off 
in the days of the Raj. For in 
this area at the foothills of 
the Siwaliks, knowns as the 
“ghad", poorly irrigated, heav- 
ily denuded because of the 
mass deforestation of the 
Himalayan slope's, able In pro- 
duce only one crop a year, 
the population is dependant 
for survival on forest produce. 
The British colonial rules 
recognised this fact, which 
the rulers of independent 
India choose to ignore. (See 
Box). 

Says Sushila Devi: "It is 15 to 
20 kilometres to the Primary 
Health Centre’ There is no road 
to get there, or the hospital 50 
kilometres away. A sick child 
often dies on the way. There is 
no education-and what good 
would education be anyway"? 

She comes from one of 40,000 
or so families whose only means 
of livelihood is the making of 
"baan'', a superior type of rope, 
mainly used for weaving 
charpais. 

For nearly two decades these 
families, amongst the most 
backward and poverty stricken 
section of our population, re- 
mained silent vicitms of the 
exploitative nexus between the 
forest authorities and forest con- 
tractors. But Sushilas words 
reflect a significant change, a 
new awareness of their victimi- 
sation in the 'ghad people, and 
their determination to fight it 
Sushila is -a member of the 
Baan Mazdoor Union, with its 
1500 members, as well as of 
the larger Ghad Shetra Maz- 
door Morcha. The Union is 
fighting for the forest rights of 
its members, while the Morcha, 
started in January 1986, with a 
growing membership in 98 vil- 
lages, claimed to be between 
25,000 to 30,000 today, is carry- 
ing on a "sangharsh" for fair 



prices for the raw material as 
well as for the finished product. 

THE CONTRACTOR 
NETWORK 

Baan is made out of the jun- 
gle grass 'bhavar' which grows 
abundantly in the ghad. Depri- 
ved by the authorities of their 
right to cut the bhavar freely, 
the baan workers are forced to 
buy the grass through a system 
of contractors, sub-contractors 
and middlemen. Nepalese la- 
bour is brought in forcutting, 
because under conditions of 
bonded labour, the Nepalese are 
paid less and controlled more 
easily than local labour. Migrant 
Rajasthanis bring in their camels 
to transport bhavar, again under 
a sub contractor. Forest Corpo- 
ration officials carry out bun- 
dling into lots, of at least 50 
quintals, approximately Rs. 7500 
a lot, and are in charge of sales 
or auctions. The poor baan 
workers who have no capital 
can never hope to meet this 
price, which the Corporation 
demands in advance. The result 
is the contractor steps in and 
the baan worker, for whose 
benefit the Corporation was 
formed, is forced to buy from 
the traders. Before the Corpora- 
tion entered the picture the 
workers could get loans and 
buv from the forest contractors, 
thus saving at least one step in 
the middlemen chain. How the 
government reconciles the real- 
ity of the Corporation-contractor 
nexus with the avowed objec* 
tive of abolishing the contractor 
system in a mystery! 

Another inexplicable condi- 
tion in the whole matter is the 
continuing agreement under 
which the Forest Corporation 
suppliers bhavar to paper mills 
at the fixed rate of Rs. 40 per 
quintal when the wholesale pri- 
ce of bhavar is Rs. 155 to 160 
and the retail price can ga up 
to Rs. 225! ( With inflation these 
prices have risen even further 
but the mill rate remains the 
same!) The Corporation tells 
baan workers that it cannot 
change the paper mill rates. 
With the result both the Forest 



The agony persists 



Bhavar Fibres being twisted together by women. 



Department and Forest Corpo- 
ration makeup their losses, and 
their profits, through selling 
bhavar to the baan makers. 

According to an ICSSR study 
the finished baan is sold at Rs. 
6 per kilo on the market, out of 
which the worker gets only Rs. 
2. To add to the worker s disad- 
vantage. bhaver is sold by lots, 
which are mixed, with both 
good and bad grass. But there is 
no way to complain for the 
trader says, take it or leave it". 
The poor worker suffers again 
because while the baan price 
has remained relatively stag- 
nant, the bhavar rates have 
gone up. From Re 1 per kilo a 
couple of years ago, the whole- 
sale rate is now Rs. 1.60 or 
more. 

BAAN WORKERS 
SPEAK OF STRUGGLE ■ 

This is jungle produce. The 
government does not put in any 
effort to make it grow. Why 



can t we get it free?"asks Chanu 
Ram, a Union leader. "We will 
fight the government for our 
grass. The government has not 
opened factories here, there is 
no other work for us. We have 
no land. When we can earn ourlive- 
lihood, it is being taken away.” 
He speaks without passion but 
with a touch of anger in his 
firmness. We meet our needs 
from the jungle. We are ready to 
give our lives for our rights. 
Even if all the police depart- 
ment come, we wont give up. 
We will die for our ivzgain, our 
mazdoori, our haq. ‘ 

The Baan Mazdoor Union 
dates back to 1978 when work- 
ers first organised in Mirzapur 
Polgaon but their voice went 
unheard bv the authorities. In 
1980. the Vikalp Social Organisa- 
tion which had been working 
with unions, came to the area 
to see if there was anything 
they could do. Their first focus 
became raw material, followed, 



by forest rights. Their presence 
was resented by all the vested 
interests, the local administra- 
tion and forest offcials included, 
for many were involved in the 
web of corruption, common to 
such backward areas. "We were 
accused of instigating' the baan 
workers' a Vikalp member ex- 
plained. Local administration 
said we were threatening and 
intimidating the workers!" Says 
Chanu Ram, “ It is hunger which 
threatens as, not Vikalp!" Vikalp 
advice and assistance helped to 
mobilise the exploited villagers 
and on 5 January 1986 and 
Ghad Shetra Mazdoor Morcha 
launched its "sangharsh", strug- 
gle, for forest rights and a fair 
price for bhav ar. 

MORCHA ULTIMATUM 

Even this met with no res- 
ponse. At a public meeting on 
October 1st 1986 the Morcha 

Continued on page 5, col. 1 
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announced that unless its de- 
mands were met, the workers 
would cut bhavar forcibly from 
1st December, when the cutting 
season begins, and claim their 
rights. 

Morcha representatives 
who met the District Magistrate, 
the DFO and the Corporation s 
General Manager, were assured 
at several meetings that action 
would be taken, but nothing 
was done Thousands of baan 
workers prepared to go into the 
forest and force a confrontation. 
But, on November 29, the local 
DM intervened and asked the 
Morcha representatives to meet 
him on December 5. 

They agreed, and at this mee- 
tig the DM suggested that they 
call off the sangharsh, offered 
them a loan of 80 lakhs (to 100 
villages), to be repaid, if at all, 
on the easiest terms, and prom- 
ised them 25 godowns for stor- 
ing bhavar. Morcha representa- 
tives refused the offer, deter- 
mined to obtain their rights. 
When these were mentioned to 
the DM, he allegedly remarked 
Are these villagers govern- 
ment's ghar ke jawai ? Why 
should they get bhavar free and 
the Corporation lose money? 
Which is more important, they 
or the government?" At a meet- 
ing the next day the Morcha 
decided on December 22nd as 
the final date of negotiation. 

POLICE THREATS 

After this meeting police came 
to the villages. They told us 
women, You better stop your 
men, or goli challegi. "Usha, one 
of the active mahilas of the 
Morcha — there are about 500 to 
600 of them-told us "So we told 
them we have been working for 
our rights all these days, so we 
wont stop We will not only not 
stop our men, but we will take 
our sisters and our children 
and go to the jungle! So the 
police threatened us You wont 
stop your men! So there will be 
goondas there and they will 
baisti karo you (humiliate and 
disgrace you)'. 1 told them that 
we will call out and all the vil- 
lagers will come, so you can 
bring your guns!” Young, fiery 
Sushila added indignantly, "The 
police told us Tou women have 
no business in this matter!' I 



told them it is our right to be in 
the sangharsh because our 
children ask us for food when 
they are hungry If there is a 
decision on the 22nd December 
and we get our rights, it is 
good. Otherwise, on the 23rd, 
women, children, all of us will 
go to the forest. That is our final 
decision!". 

Morcha members have refu- 
sed to buy bhavar from the con- 
tractors since December 5th 
insisting that they will continue 
the boycott until fair rates are 
imposed. They have bought the 
grass from other places and 
point out that bhavar smuggled 
in from Haryana is cheaper 
than the local produce. Some 
workers have a little stock left 
over. But how long can they 
continue the boycott? This is 
their only means of survival and 
when they tell contractors they 
will not buy bhavar, the con- 
tractors ask how long can they 
cany on, without it? 

ON GOING STRUGGLE 

Vikalp members and workers, 
both, fear the onsalught of state 
terrorism. There was a massive 



O ne eighty five rural 
women staged a dhama 
outside the residence of 
the Chief Minister of Himachal 
Pradesh on the 17th of Novem- 
ber to protest at the massive 
increase in liquor tekas (vends) 
in their villages. The HP State 
Government earned more them 
Rs. 68 crore in 1985-86 on the 
sale of liquor licenses alone 
and this increasing alcoholism 
is having a serious impact on 
the life of these hill women. 

“Our homes have no proper 
electricity supply, no good 
drinking water. There are no 
schools for our children — and 
yet we have a government- 
licensed liquor store in our vil- 
lage, "one woman protested. 
With a bottle of desi liquor 
costing more than twice the 
minimum daily wages of Rs. 12, 
the financial impacts on the 
family are great. In addition, 
both women and children face 
ever increasing physical 
violence. 



U P. police presence at the 1st 
December meeting, backed up 
by an equal number of armed 
constabulary Routine police 
harassment and trumped up 
charges already exist. The baan 
workers sangharsh is just one 
incident in the continuous strug- 
gle being waged all over the 
country wherever the poor, wea- 
ker sections of our society face 
the vicious nexus of local vested 
interests, a corrupt administra- 
tion and political pressures 
supported by an obliging police 
force. The ghad area is a tradi- 
tional vote bank" for the Con- 
gress (I). Any kind of organisa- 
tion of the local population to 
tight for their rights, any grow- 
ing awareness of people s po- 
wer, constitutes a threat to be 
fought against by local MLAs 
and their cohorts. 

THE FOREST IS OUR LIFE 

A campaign has already been 
launched against the Morcha 
and recently the Nav Bharat 
Times carried a report on how 
the villagers of the ghad are 
against conservation! Chanu 
Ram states quitly, "None of us 
want to loot the forest as the 



Women in over 60 mahila 
mandals spread across H.P. 
have mounted a campaign 
against liquor. Their demands 
are not for prohibition, but for 
the right to a democratic say in 
whether a liquor vend should 
be located in their village. The 
mahila mandals are demanding 
that a liquor license should 
only be granted if a 2/3 major- 
ity is in its favour in the local 
panchayat. 

These demands were first 
framed at a meeting held in 
Jagjitnagar in February '86, 
which was attended by over 
2,000 women following a series 
of Government of India spon- 
sored camps to raise public 
opinion against alcoholism. 
When they received no reply 
from the State Government to 
their memorandum, 500 women 
marched to the district head- 
quarters in Solan to stage a 
dhama outside the DC’s office. 
He assured them that three of 
the most troublesome vends 



government accuses us of doing. 
The forest is our life!" There-is a 
quiet desperation in the Morcha 
members, but total determina- 
tion. And no illusions. Some of 
the Villages have been included 
in the Rajaji National Park, a 
disaster for the residents. For 
they are now forbidden to enter 
the area and all forest produce 
is denied to them. One Morcha 
member comments bitterly 
There is no need to look after 
40,000 persons! But the wild life 
must be looked after!". 

UNDER COLONIAL RULE 

Access to forests of villagers 
was regulated and they enjoyed 
certain rights fomulated in writ- 
ten documents. These included 
free firewood, free grazing wood 
twice a year for house construc- 
tion and repairs, wood for 
weddings and deaths, right to 
collect herbs. The residents of 
listed villages' (adjacent to the 
forest) could take out, free, 
headloads of bhavar grass for 21 
days in the year, while other vil- 
lage residents also have certain 
free cutting rights. The British 
also engaged local labour for 
cutting bhavar, recognising the 



would be closed and police 
protection offered to women in 
other danger spots. On the last 
night of the old licenses (31st 
April), women sat on the road 
outside a particular vend to 
ensure the DC’s promise was 
enforced, only to discover a 
new license had been granted 
and a truck was arriving with 
the new liquor stock. 

Disillusioned by this betrayal, 
the women decided to go in 
person to present their memo- 
randum to the CM, and the 
idea of the padyatra was bom. 
The growing strength of the 
women produced a backlash 
from the menfolk of the area 
who stopped many women 
from participating in the march 
so, instead of the expected 500 
women marching only 200 were 
able to come. Despite their 
small numbers, they developed 
a great sense of strength and 
unity, symbolised by Ganya 
Devi, the old woman bent dou- 
ble with arthritis, who, bearing 



importance of this regular in- 
come for the locals. 

UNDER THE RULERS OF 
INDEPENDENT INDIA 

Initially the villagers enjoyed 
these traditional rights but a 
daily fee was introduced. How- 
ever, in 1961-62 the forests of 
the area were handed over" to 
forest contractors for exploita- 
tion. These and their henchmen 
told villagers they had no rights 
—although they still exist in the 
documents— and that it was ille- 
gal for them to enter the forest. 
The authorities supported the 
contractors. In 1974 the Forest 
Corporation was established. 
The purpose was to ensure 
scientific "management" of the 
forest, to involve the local peo- 
ple in the management, and, 
above all, to do away with the 
system of contractors for the 
benefit of the locals and the 
government, by eliminating 
middlemen! Instead the corpo- 
ration has become the biggest 
contractor of all and the chain 
of middlemen has become even 
longer. The rights of the villag- 
ers whlich have never been 
formally abrogated are denied. 



a lighted lamp, led their march 
up through Simla to the CM’s 
residence. The CM received an 
eight woman deputation and 
accepted the memorandum, but 
the women refused to leave 
until he had given them a firm 
written commitment to con- 
sider their demands and dis- 
cuss the results of this with 
them. Any change in current 
excise provisions can only be 
instituted by the Council of 
Ministers, and the women are 
demanding this should be done 
immediately before another set 
of vends are licensed for 87-88. 

The CM agreed to inform 
them by the 31st March of his 
decision. The women returned, 
aware that their struggle is only 
just beginning. They plan to file 
a writ petition to support their 
case before the High Court and 
in the meantime, will spread 
their net wider to involve 
women all across HP in their 
campaign. 
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Two First Rate Punjabi Plays in Delhi 



B.S. Rattan 



T he first two days of the 
six-day Punjabi Theatre 
Festival at Kamani audito- 
rium, organized recently by the 
Punjabi Academy, Delhi, fea- 
tured two first rate plays from 
Punjab. The agony of Punjab at 
present is so grim and heart- 
rending that all literaiy, cultural 
or artistic activity seems so 
unreal. Theatre, as an art-form, 
however, offers a challenge whi- 
ch, if taken in right earnest, can 
not only deliver us from the 
paralysing anguish but also give 
us a will to fight against the 
rampaging evil by generating 
clear awareness of what is eat- 
ing away at our healthy social 
fibre. It is to this object that the 
contemporary Punjabi theatre is 
boldly addressing itself. This 
was quite evident from these 
two plays the Delhi theatre- 
goers had the privilege to see. 

Ajmer Singh AuJakh s adapta- 
tion of Waiyam Sandhu s story 
Bhajian Baheen (The Broken 
Arms) in his dramatic version of 
the same title, presented on' 
November 30, concretises on 
stage with intensity the suffer- 
ing of the common man caught 
in the whirl of murderous polit- 
ics in Punjab. Clearly realized in 
purely dramatic terms it is an 
incisive analysis of pervasive 
economic and political malaise 
there. 

Ajmer Singh Aulakh has a 
masterly sense of proportion 
which gives such an edge to his 
arugment that all elements of 



drama — acting, dialogues, light- 
effects, music, and movements — 
coalesce to create many a mo- 
ment which in the still centre of 
its silence grants us a complete 
vision of the turmoil of human 
passions. The fact that his dra- 
matic instinct is rooted in the 
soil of Punjab, makes his theatre 
a degree of directness, which 
captures the essence of reality. 

Atamjit and Aulakh both, are 
the most outstanding play- 
wrights in Punjabi today; and 
both of them are also practical 
men of theatre. While at the 
hands of Aulakh the theatrical 
means lend themselves to his 
head-on collision with the facts 
of life around, and peal off its 
veneers, Atamjit builds his mean- 
ing bv a delicate handling of 
these very elements to the pro 
jection of a serious purpose. 
With Aulakh the firry of pas 
sions is dynamically framed in 
the theatrical mode; with Atam- 
jit the theatrical mode it-self 
becomes a technique of disco- 
very. 

On December 1, Atamjit’s 
Rishteyan Da Ki Rakhiya Naan 
l How shall we sound the human 
ties) based upon Manto s famous 
story Tobha Tek Singh ", was a 
production of high merit be- 
cause the excellence of the 
artistic aspect was totally in 
service of a profound meaning, 
charged with social significance 
and individual agony so real to 
the people of Punjab today. 

Theatre gains in meaning 



when it can be received as a 
complete metaphor of life. How- 
ever, theatre becomes a meta- 
phor without being made one 
.consciously, because its "being' 
is metaphorical. Atamjit’s dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that he 
does not just rest with letting 
theatre be", but consciously 
goes about making it into a 
metaphor so that his plays are 
at once metaphors of theatre 
and life. He creates an aesthetic 
distance, sustains it, and retains 
it throughout the duration of a 
play. 

Rishteyan Da Ki Rakhiye 
Naan is built in a deliberately 
languid rhythm, inexorable, and, 
at times, almost monotonous. 
This rhythm concretises the 
choked, stalled life that is being 
portrayed and also, by contrast, 
sets off the poignant suffering 
of those in the cukoo s nest as 
well as the violence of human 
passions around. The speech 
rhythm and the music blend 
easily, the latter punctuating 
the dialogue, and the total 
import buttersed by careful 
lighting. 

While Aulakh uses the robust- 
ness of Punjabi language to 
make his impact, Atamjit con- 
centrates upon its nuances in 
terms of pause, emphasis, repe- 
tition and ambiguity. Exuber- 
ance and celebration, even that 
of sorrow, are the fundamental 
principles of Aulakh's artistic 
design; restraint and evocative 
suggestiveness govern the theat- 



rical options of Atamjit. 

That the plays like those of 
Aulakh and Atamjit are doing a 
regular round of performace in 
Punjab in an eye-opener to us 
in Delhi in two ways, one, that 
the artists and intellectuals in 
Punjab have the courage and 
honesty enough to offer sane 
analyses of the Punjab situation; 
two, the fact that the people of 
Punjab respond to these plans 
is a positive sign that the essen- 
tial core of Punjabi culture and 
society is still relatively healthy, 
despite all the vicious political 
enchroachments. 

By sponsoring these two plays 



Punjabi Academy Delhi have, 
indeed, broken new ground 
because in the past their general 
emphasis has been to provide 
superficial entemtainment of an 
effete nature only. In fact, the 
remaining four plays on the 
days to follow were nothing but 
consumerist and opportunistic 
appropriation of theatre. And 
the seminars on theatre under 
the presidenship of Balwant 
Gargi, who is only an anachro- 
nism of Punjabi theatre at pres- 
ent, were mere class-room exe- 
rcises. The papers presented 
were no better than under- 
graduate essays. No wonder the 
attendance was so thin. 
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A Good Man Fasts for Punjab 

From Brijender S. Panwar in Bombay 
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Sadhu Mohan with Lt. Gen J.S. Aurora after breaking his fast in Bombay. 



T o wipe out hatred from 
liearts-that is a mission 
being undertaken by 
Sadhu Mohan, a wondering der- 
vish from Kerala, who has been 
travelling all over India on foot 
spreading the message of love. 
After completing the first phase 
of his seven months long pad- 
vatra through Punjab in Febru- 
ary, 1985, he seeks to extend his 
campaign to the national scene. 
With this view in mind, he 
undertook a three-day fast from 
December 26 at the famous 
Cross Maidan in South Bombay. 
Lt. General J.S Arora was pres- 
ent on the concluding day, 



December 28, when Sadhu broke 
his fast. 

Recalling how he ventured to 
take up his mission on Punjab, 
the Sadhu said, After the assas- 
ination of Mrs Gandhi and the 
Delhi riots, seeing mv beard, a 
villager in the South remarked, 
you look like a Sikh, take care, 
you may be attacked This 
remark made me think of Sikhs 
and with it came the urge of 
meeting them. 

With no fixed itinerary this 
lean, lanky monk in saffron 
robes, began his march for 
peace at Alipur village in North 
Delhi on February 10. The only 



fixed schedule in the course of 
his march was to head for the 
Beas river near Amritsar, take a 
potful of water from it and offer 
it to the first farmer he met 
This was a symbolic gesture to 
the Sikhs tor whom the demand 
for more water, is an important 
aspect of the present crisis. 

He faced no problem until 
he entered Haryana. At Pani- 
pat, on March 21, he encoun- 
tered a piquant situation when 
he tried to organise a proces- 
sion from a temple to a 
Gurudawara. Fearing trouble, 
the district authorities disal- 
lowed it A few local people 



accused him of being a Sikh 
agent. As a result, he was 
thrown out of the Dharam- 
shala where he was staying. 

Undeterred, he continued his 
onward journey to Punjab. His 
padyatra coincided with a num- 
ber of significant developments, 
namely, the signing of the Ac- 
cord, the assassination of Sant 
Longowal, elections and forma 
tion of the Bamala Ministry in 
the State. In his limited capac 
ity, Sadhu Mohan believes he 
contributed his bit by educating 
the rural Punjabis in his own 
way. 

Opinion On Terrorism 

What was his opinion on the ris- 
ing terrorism in Punjab? The 
Sadhu replied that the rationale 
of terrorism, so rampant in 
Punjab now, was in the interest 
of those who thrive on the peo- 
ple s despair and those who 
seek too perpetuate that depair 
The dissidents’ Ihe chose to 
use the workd dissidents for 
terrorists) believed that with 
each strike the number of 
embittered people will increase, 
lt was the duty of all right- 
thinking people to contain that 
embitterment . According to 
him, the terrorists calculate that 
the reactive violence of the State 
would further widen the bitter- 
ness. The inherent tragedy in 
Punjab he realised, was that it 
would become another Beirut if 
things go on as they are at 
present. 

Blaming the politicans for the 
current atmosphere of violence 
and suspicion. Sadhu Mohan 
said: "At present there is no 
political solution to the Punjab 



problem. Like-minded non-poli- 
tical groups working together in 
the strife-tom state of Punjab 
can only help in defusing the 
situation. In all this he stressed 
the fact that people were larger 
than politics and statecraft and 
that at that level it was easier 
and more practical to seek and 
offer forgiveness. 

Why did Sadhu Mohan chose 
Bombay for staging the fast 
instead of Punjab? "Maharash- 
tra is the only state in the coun- 
try which has shown great con- 
cern towards the Punjab crisis. 
More than 13 nan-political 
groups from Maharashtra visited 
Punjab during the years of cri- 
sis. So, my intention was to 
broaden the platform of such 
groups and to take their co- 
operation in solving the 
problem. 

The Hindustani Andolan also 
extended its full suport to Sadhu 
Mohan for the campaign under- 
taken bv him "with a view to 
unite all peace-loving Sikhs and 
Hindus and create an atmos- 
phere where people can forgive 
and forget all that has 
happened". 

Commenting on his future 
programme, the Sadhu said that 
half a dozen non-political 
groups met in Delhi in mid- 
December to chalk out a con- 
structive strategy and launch a 
joint campaign for communal 
harmony and national integra- 
tion. "We have invited some 
other groups for the next meet- 
ing schedules to be held on 
January 16, 17, 1987. We shall be 
together going to Punjab with a 
message of love and mutual co- 
existence, he added. 
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Viewpoint 



• 

• Equality for Women 

• Democratic Values 

• Environmental Protection 

A Happy New Year Anyway 

It is not all easy to wish our readers a happy new 
year with any measure of conviction. Just as nobody 
seems to be able to lead the way out of the crisis in 
Punjab, the situation in the north-east and north 
Bengal also appears to be assuming intractable 
proportions. With Delhi dithering with indecision and 
unable to understand the urge for cultural and 
political expression by various minority, regional and 
sub-regional groups, the political system's power of 
reconciliation and containment by consent appears to 
be collapsing. There is a noticeable progression in 
demands for greater autonomy, linguistic recognition 
and cultural identity being transformed into violent 
agitation, terrorism and insurgency. Instead of dialogue, 
accommodation and a mixture of carrot and stick’, the 
powers that be seem to have decided to abandon the 
carrot in preference to the stick, atleast as far as 
Punjab goes. 

What is disheartening is that there is no national 
leader with a blend of guts, intelligence and charisma 
who can reach out to the people and touch their 
hearts while also making it clear that India is not for 
sale — neither to multinationals not to mindless 
law-breakers. 

Inspite of all the high-tech at his command, and 
advice from his public school chums, infact because of 
them, Rajiv Gandhi will be entering 1987 as little more 
than a leading star in a depressing T.V. serial. 

There is little doubt, however, that 1986 was and 
1987 will continue to be a happy and prosperous new 
year for atleast some Indians and certain foreign 
visitors to this country. Among them can be counted 
the big Indian industrial houses, especially those tied 
up with multinationals, commodity traders and 
speculators, agents of the arms business and inter- 
national finance capital. 

With its high profile advertising, the electronics 
boom is with us in a big way. Assemblers and 
importers of computers, videos, fancy communication 
and control systems have been given easy passage with 
the shelving of restrictions and controls under FERA 
and MRTP. 

As for ordinary Indians, the high-tech open door 
policies being pursued by our 21st century government 
do not offer them much hope in two areas of vital 
concern: textiles and food. 

The textiles policy has taken pains to focus on "fibre 
flexibility”, which means that man made synthetic 
fibres being used in the mill sector are being favoured 
with preferential treatment in preference to cotton, 
which is the backbone of the handloom and power- 
loom sectors. Inspite of various excise concessions and 
the freedom to import high priced textile machinery to 
enable the industry to become more competitive, the 
expected drop in the prices of cloth and garments has 
not occurred. 

If adequate cloth is not within reach of atleast half 
the population, the same is true of food, not 
withstanding the debate amongst economists of the 
exact numbers below the poverty line. And yet there is 
supposed to be a "surplus” of foodgrains, which in 
turn is used as a justification for encouraging food 
exports. Thus in April last year the government 
decided to allow the export of 2 million tonnes of 
wheat and 1 million tonnes of rice during 1986-87. 
Such logic might make sense to exporters and some 
economists, but not to ordinary Indians. 

Given the new religion of high-tech which our rulers 
swear by, in 1987 we can look forward to more 
production, newer technology, fewer jobs, stagnant 
consumption levels and rising discontent. Also to be 
expected: more extremism and fundamentalism given 
the fact that we seem to have dumped all our other 
isms’ including humanism, into the polluted Ganga. 

A Happy New Year anyway to our readers. 
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What Should The Punjabi 



T he anguish of Punjabi 
Hindus, expressed by Mr. 
H.R. Khanna, some rime 
ago in his two part article in the 
Times of India deserves fuller 
notice and further discussion. 

For the Punjab problem has 
so far been debated in terms of 
the Sikhs versus the Centre or 
the Sikhs versus Haryana. It has 
also been treated as the national 
interest versus Sikh interest. 
The entire debate on the prob- 
lem and policy options have 
tended to regard Punjabi Hin- 
dus as totally irrelevant. 

While Mr. Khannas contribu- 
tion in reminding us about the 
existence and plight of this vital 
community of Punjab is to be 
welcomed, 1 am dismayed by 
the total absence of any guide- 
lines in his article for what 
should the Hindus do and what 
should they concretely demand 
from the governments in New 
Delhi and Chandigarh. 

He rightly bemoans the fact 
that "for the last three years the 
Hindus have been at the receiv- 
ing end of the depredations of 
the terrorists in Punjab ', and 
equality rightly criticises the 
wavering and vacillation of the 
leadership". He concludes that 
while the ultimate solution lies 
in a political settlement, all 
concerned should wake up to 
their responsibilities and do 
something concrete and effec- 
tive to afford protection to 
innocent citizens". 

Unexceptionable indeed. But 
what is the ultimate solution 
and what concrete and effective 
measure would protect inno- 
cent citizens? It is a pity that 
one of the most distinguished 
and articulate Punjabi Hindus is 
unable to give us even the vag- 
uest answer to these crucial 
questions and offer any advice 
to this beleagued and direction- 
less community. 

While Mr. Khanna does not 
suggest what Punjabi Hindus 
should do, he predicts— not 
very wrongly— what Hindus in 

C eral would do. "Every kil- 
of innocent Hindus", he 
pertinently warns, “adds ano- 
ther layer of resentment 
amongst the Hindus else- 



Balraj Puri 

where”. He warns against the 
presum lion that “the pent up 
feelings would always remain 
controlled and not blow up.” 

To be failer, he does not wel- 
come the Hindu backlash he 
apprehends. The "terrible rep- 
ercussions'' of the possible in- 
crease in the tempo of the 
Hindu migration from Punjab, 
he believes, would please the 
protagonists of Khalistan. 

But if Hindu leaders— more so 
these who claim to be liberal and 
secular— fair to provide any 
outlet to thd legitimate anger of 
the Punjabi Hindus, how would 
the backlash, Mr. Khanna is 
worried about, be checked? 

Pleas of restraint have little 
impact unless they can be 
linked with the self-interest of 
the people to whom they are 
addressed. What is, for instance, 
the self-interest of Hindu immi- 
grants from Punjab and Sikh 
victims of the 1984 riots in 
Delhi? To make a common 
cause against the cult of com- 
munal violence and the theory 
of guilt by association. Was any 
attempt made by individual or 
group to mobilise a common 
protest of the two communities 
of Punjabis living in Delhi aga- 
inst the Muktsar or Hoshiarpur 
outrage? 

Punjabi Hindus, living outside 
Punjab, had earned an abiding 
gratitude of their Sikh brethren 
when they stood aganist the 
wrath of thier co-religionists 
during the anti-Sikh riots follow- 
ing Mrs. Indira Gandhi s assas- 
sination. It is their right and 
duty now to take the initiative 
in channelising the present sen- 
se of insecurity and fear among 
the Sikh minority outside Pun- 
jab into a positive assertion 
against terrorism in Punjab. 

It is difficult to assess the 
possibility— without trying— of 
motivating and organising what 
in the Sikh termonology is 
called a Shahidi Jatha to offer a 
non-violent resistance to terror 
ism. But the concept has a 
potentiality and, in view of its 
role in Sikh history, also an 
emotive appeal for the Sikh 
masses. Though there is no 
Gandhi to do a Noakhali in Pun- 



jab, his lessons cannot be writ- 
ten off. 

Whatever be the limitations of 
a moral and intellectual appro- 
ach in directly meeting the chal- 
lenge of terrorism, it is the only 
means of isolating the terrorists 
from the community. There are 
quite a few Punjabi Hindus who 
have the requisit moral and intel- 
lectual strength to attempt bridg- 



ing the present sharp divide 
between the two communities of 
Punjab. But they made the fatal 
mistake of concentrating their 
entire energy in bridging the gap 
between the Akali Dal and the 
Centre in a manner which 
undermined the role of the Dal 
as a democratic instrument of 
the Sikh protest, on the one. 
hand, and relegated the crucial 
question of Hundu-Sikh dialogue 
in Punjab to the background, on 
the other. 

Punjabi Hindu Interest *.» ) 
Not Articulated * 

Punjabi Hindus have played 
a vigorous role either as med- 
iators between the Centre 
and the Sikhs or as represen- 
tatives of the former. They 
also tend to regard them- 
selves -as an extension of our 
custodian of the national 
interest But rarely have they 
asserted their role as a sub- 
regional identity or articulated 
their interests and demands 
as a minority of the State? In 
consequence, not only the 
Punjabi Hindu interest has 
sufffered neglect, it has also 
distorted the Punjab problem 
which, in essence, conshs of 
adjusting claims of the two 
communities, particularly in 
the political field. 

Much smaller minorities 
elsewhere have acquired leverage 
far out of proportion to their 
numbers than Punjabi Hindus 
have been able to do. But even 
in the undivided Punjab, in 
which they were in a majority, 
Punjabi Hindus did not seek 
recognition of thier own ethnic- 
religious identity and rejected 
the offer of Sikh educationists 
for the use of two scripts — 
Gurmukhi and Devanagri— for the 
Punjabi language. In the Punjabi 




When will the Punjab tragedy end? 
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Suba of the Akali conception, 
they were again in a majority. 
But they opted to be in a 
minority by getting large chunks 
of Punjabi Hindu areas out of the 
new state. Even now they are a 
sizable minority which cannot 
be ignored in electoral politics. 

Even in the last elections, the 
Akali Dal got only 0.7 per cent 
more votes than the Congress 
and owed its victory cleany to 
the marginal shift in the Hindu 
votes in its favour. 

Why No Demand For Power 

Why then does not the Hindu 
leadership in Punjab address 
itself to the basic problem of 
getting a share in political po- 
wer of the State? Why did the 
well-intentioned mediators for- 
get to ensure this is the post- 
accord dispensation? Why did 
not a section of Hindus nego- 
tiate with Akali leaders their 
terms for support in the elec- 
tions? Why do not they even 
now demand a share in power? 

It will not be possible for the 
Hindu community to acquire a 
sense of confidence and secur- 
ity, for administration to be 
decommunalised and command 
the trust of all communities and 
the Punjabi identity to be revi- 
ved if the vital Hindu minority 
is completely deprived of a 
sense of Participation in the 
affairs of the state. 

As this is the crux of the Pun- 
jab problem, the ultimate solu- 
tion, to which Mr. Khanna ref- 
ers, would depend upon attend- 
ing to it. Let Punjabi Hindus, 
take the initiative in starting a 
dialogue with various Sikh gro- 
ups for divising means— consti- 
tutional, institutional and con- 
ventional— for solving the long 
and short of the Punjab prob- 
lems i.e. for sharing of political 
power by the two communities. 

Cate For Minority Rights 

On the basis of my extensive 
dialogues with various sections 
of the Sikhs, 1 have clearly 
observed that it is far easier for 
them, to understand and res- 
pond to claims of the Punjabi 
Hindus than those of the nation, 
or the Centre. For the percep- 
tions about the latter vaiy div- 
ergently whereas minority rights 




observed that it is far easier for 
are based on the same logic. 

I have similarly noticed that 
most Sikhs are visibly disturbed 
over innocent killings by the 
terrorists. They are aware of the 
fact that these killings have the 
effect of legitimising reprisals 
aganist Sikhs outside Punjab for 
the crimes of the terrorists and 
are against the Sikh tradition of 
compassion and sacrifice. If the 
question of innocent killings 
could be delinked from other 
issues on which the right of 
protest is conceded, it should 
be possible to isolate the terror- 
ists from their community. 

There are indeed a wide 
range of issues on which pas- 
sions run high among most of 
the members of the two com- 
munities. A dialogue is not easy 
on subjects like nation before 
panth, religion and politics, role 
of the centre and para-military 
forces in Punjab, deployment of 
the army, security belt around 
the border, Anandpur resolu- 
tion, Delhi riots and above all 
Operation Blue Star. But why 
are Punjabi Hindus less inter- 
ested in issues directly related 
to their security and self-interest 
than in wider national issues? 
Would not a dialogue on the 
former provide a basic for wid- 
ening its scope? 

Wider issues, in fact, require a 
reivew of the concept of natio- 
nalism and the role of subna- 
tional identities. The present 
mood of most Punjabi Hindus, 
whatever be its explanation, is 
less than sympathetic to the 
urge for a Sikh and a Punjabi 
identity and to the very concept 
of linguistic states, if not feder- 
alism. They are also not very 
active in keeping alive avenues 
of protest, particularly for those, 
who, in their view, are wrong. 
Much of this attitude would 
need revision. 

In any case, even if no 
agreement is reached, any effort 
towards revival of dialogue 
would be contribution of reduc- 
ing the agony of the people of 
Punjab. 

However, the miseries of the 
people should not remain unat- 
tended to till the political 
atmosphere of the state impro- 
ves. To mitigate them, the 
government should be persuad- 
ed to insure every citizen in the 
terrorism stricken area for min- 
imum sum of; say, Rs. one lakh 
for which the state should pay 
the premium. The scheme may 
be supplemented by non-official 
effort for raising funds to com- 
pensate the families of the vic- 
tims of the terrorists. The feasi- 
bility of extending the scheme 
to riot-prone areas, with neces- 
sary changes, may also be 
considered. 

The case for the approach 
outlined above does not entirely 
rest on the likely response of 
the Sikh leaders of the State and 
the Central Government. It im- 
plies a more realistic aprpecia- 
tion of the basic problem and 
re-orientation in the attitude of 
the Punjabi Hindus more in 
favour of their enlightened self- 
interest —where they share some 
common ground with the Sikhs— 
and less in favour of an abstract 
and contentions concept of na- 
tional interest. 



A Voice From The 
Heart Of India 



SEDITION CHARGE AND 
ANTI-TERRORIST ACT 

Sir, 

If the Government is really 
keen to use the Anti-Terrorist 
Act then it should begin 
with by making the Mishra 
Commision report public and 
giving all those responsible for 
the Delhi riots and die terrorists 
responsible for the deaths in 
Punjab death sentence. 

The Congd) removed Farooq 
Abdullah and supported G.M. 
Shah. During G.M. Shah's regime 
the anti-national activities kept 
on increasing the Congd) kept on 
supporting him for long. Should 
not the congd) be tried for sedi- 
tion charges? 

Also now the Barnala 
Government must be dismissed 
and president s rule brought 
into Punjab. Also, it is wrong on 
your part to publish articles like 
Most Sikhs Abroad For Khalis- 
tari. Such articles should have 
no place in your journal. 

— Rajeev Sethi 

TWO CATEGORIES OF 
KHALISTANIS’ 

Sir, 

It is well known that some 
Sikh religious fanatics, sup- 
ported by foreign forces, are 
indulging in communal and 
ties and demanding Khalistan. 
both these categories of Khalis- 
tanis and masses should oppose 
both of them. 

However, there is also a se- 
cond category of Khalistanis'. 
These are the Hindus who in 
various parts of the country are 
insulting, harassing and harm- 
ing Sikhs. Thereby they are forc- 
ing Sikhs to think of migrating 
to Punjab. This is exactly what 
the Khalistanis of first category 
want. Thus the aims of both are 
the same so both should be 
called Khalistanis. Equally strict 
action should be taken against 
both these categoreis of Khalis- 
tanis and masses should oppose 
both of them. _ Bharat Dogra 

PRAISE FOR 
THE GAZETTE 

Sir, 

I am getting a complementary 
copy of the The Forum Gazette. 
If you are sending it, I am grate- 
ful to you for it. 1 feel much better 
after reading the stories and 
articles it carries. It appears to 
me that it is working for the 
principles 1 also hold very dear. 
Fight for human values is today 
the need of the hour as these 
values alone can help root out 
the evils like communal and 
religious fanaticism and forces 
of separatism which in my view 
get encouragement from our 
Constitution. 

I wish the fortnightly a thunder- 
ing success. 

— B.M. Sinha 
Editor — Weekend Review 
Hindustan Times House 
New Delhi-110001 



F or more than a year 1 had 
endeavoured to make 
myself aware of the prob- 
lem of Punjab, and tried a solu- 
tion that involved the healing of 
the human spirit. There might 
not have been spectacular gains, 
yet I venture to address this to 
you on the strength of a hum- 
ble and intense personal com- 
mitment. I write this also with 
the conviction that you share 
my anxiety and would be res- 
ponsive to my commitment. 

In the recent months Punjab 
has oscillated between hope 
and despair. The accords arrived 
at no doubt are achievements of 
the politician and the adminis- 
trator; behind this achievement 
lies a realm of injury which is 
yet to be ministered unto. Un- 
fortunately neither the politi- 
cian nor the administrator is 
capable of such ministration. 
This is not to denigrate the pol- 
itician and the administrator, 
but only to underscore the con- 
straints they function under. 
Should one good man from 
among their midst defy these 
constraints, he should not only 
fail but also expose himself to 
ridicule. Hence the healing has 
to come from elsewhere. 

On the 10th of February 1985, 1 
set out on a padyatra to Punjab 
aimed at seeking and giving 
forgiveness', because I realised 
that the people were larger than 
politics or statecraft. If the state 
attempts to hide the hurt of the 
people, that hurt, in unexpress- 
ed suffering, would turn into 
neurosis: practical psychology 
fells us this much. 

Psychology also tells us that 
the human mind invents alter- 
native environments to relieve 
itself of stress. This is true of 
the collective mind as well. 
People of Punjab needed, and 
were prepared to articulate a 
transition from despair to relief. 
To some extent the Punjab 
accord and the general elec- 
tions that followed it suited this 
psychological necessity. 

It is in the interest of those 
who thrive on despair to per- 
petuate despair. This is the 
rationale of terrorism. With each 
strike, the terrorists hope, the 
number of embittred people 
would increase The reactive 
violence of the State, the terror- 
ists calculate, would further 
widen the bitterness. This is 
what is happening in Punjab. 

If we forget for a moment the 
calculations of both the terror- 
ists and the state apparatus, we 
get a glimpse of the collective 
mind and what it undergoes. 
When killings become a change- 
less scenario, the collective mind 
retreats into insensitivity and 
non-reaction. Then on, the tra- 
gedy becomes a chess game 



between the terrorists and the 
managers of the state. It ceases 
to involve the people over whole 
destiny the battle is being 
fought. 

This is tragedy by default. We 
have the example of Beirut. 

The Sikhs have lost. much in 
terms of material possessions, 
suffered bodily injury, but more 
than these is the violation and 
the humiliation they have suf- 
fered as a people. This letter 
comes to you from a person 
who is intensely alive to this 
violation and humiliation. But 
this violation and humiliation 
will be totally eclipsed by the 
cult of terrorism and the ruth- 
lessness of the state, an eclipse 
which will debilitate the people 
for generations to come. 

On the one side we have the 
humiliated people of Punjab 
and on the other the ruling 
classes despondent over their 
mistakes. These are two sides of 
the same tragedy, and need be 
to redeemed in one stroke. 

We have seen the futility of 
terrorism as well as of the 
administrative response. It was 
thus that l conceived of my 
journey into Punjab as a prayer 
and penance and an implora- 
tion for peace. Can we further 
concretise this prayer and pe- 
nance? It needs a specific field 
of action and visual symbol. 

In my journey to Punjab I dis- 
covered such a symbol in the 
town of Panipat, in Haiyana. 
The Gurudwara in Panipat had 
been damaged during the riots 
which preceded Mrs. Gandhi's 
assassination. I stayed back in 
the (own and raised small sums 
of money by way of alms, a part 
of which I deposited with the 
Gurudwara for its reconstruc- 
tion. The Sikh community of the 
town did not need a share of 
the alms I received to recon- 
struct its Gurudwara, but my 
contribution was received as a 
token of seeking forgiveness and 
giving forgiveness. 

It is this Yagna which 1 would 
like to extend to the national 
scene, l need not remind you 
that no spectacular results can 
be expected; but such has been 
the fate of all movements aimed 
at pacification and healing. To 
date, the discussion of Punjab 
invariably centres around the 
violence of the terrorists and 
the counter-violence of the state. 
We shall attempt to free the 
mind of this fixation, and in the 
form of this penance provide 
the popular imagination with a 
new and liberating fulcrum. 

If this much is achieved, 
much would have been achi- 
eved. I seek to interest you in 
this quest 

Sadhu Mohan 
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THOSE OLD JOKES ... ONCE AGAIN! 



O nce Josh Malihabadi the 
famous urdu poet, while 
commenting on the rus- 
tic character of the Punjabi lan- 
gauge said to Kanwar Mohinder 
Singh Bedi, "Kanwar Sahib this 
boli ilanguagel of yours is so 
uncouth. 1 am sure the official 
language of hell is none other 
than your Punjabi !" 

Kanwar Sahib's immediate 
response was, "Josh Sahib, in 
that case, you must make it a 
point to learn it as early as 
possible!" 



A painter happened to have a 
Sardarji assistant who was an 
enthusiastic worker and always 
finished his work ahead of time. 

Once they were painting a 
room together. The painter was 
standing on top of the ladder 
and working on the roof. His 
assistant who seemed to be in c 
hufry to finish the job in hand 
came rushing to him and said, 
Ustadji, hold the brush firmly, I 
am going to take the ladder 
awav for a minute!" 



1 M/ 



Once a Sikh farmer's buffalo 
got sick with indigestion. Wor- 
ried, the farmer went to his 
neighbour and asked him, "I 
say what did you do when vour 
buffalo was unwell?" 

"Oh, I just gave it some tur- 
pentine oil" he replied coolly. 
The farmer rushed back to his 
house and forced half a gallon 
of turpentine oil down the sick 
buffalo's throat The poor beast 
quietly collapsed and passed 



away. 

Terribly perturbed, the farmer 
rushed back to the same neigh- 
bour and questioned him, say- 
ing, "I say, tell me once agains, 
what did you give your buffalo 
when it was sick like-mine?" 

Turpentine oil. came the 
prompt reply. 

1 did the same thing and 
mine is dead!" 

"So was mine informed his 
neighbour. 




by their tickets. Approaching a 
passenger he enquired, "What is 
your destination?" 

Chamkaur," he replied. 

Suddenly a Nihang Singh, 
who was sitting nearby poun- 
ched on the man and slapped 
him saying, "Don’t say Charm 
kaur. Say Chamkaur Sahib!" 
IChamkaur is a sacred place for 
the Sikhs where Guru Gobind 
Singh's two sons attained 
martyrdom!. 

Going to the next passenger 
the conductor said, "Where are 
you going?" Rajpura Sahib, "he 
said. Then Nihang again got up 
and slapped the man- saying, "It 
is not Rajpura Sahib, It is Raj- 
pura !" v 

No one in the bus had the 
courage to protest against the 
strange behaviour of the Nihang 
Singh So the conductor moved 
on to the next passenger asking 
him, "And you sir, where are 
you going?" ‘ 

The man looked meekly in 
the direction of the Nihang 
Singh and bleated like a lamb 
saying Please ask Nihang Singh 
Sahib!" 
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Guru Gobind Singh and the 
Evolution of the Khalsa 




The five symbols : Guru Gobind Singh's legacy to the Sikhs. 




Anandpur Sahib : legacy of Guru Gobind Singh 



“ ■ t is undeniable that Guru 

I Gobind Singh must be 

I counted among the grea- 
test of Indians of aD ages. The 
object he attempted was great 
and laudable. It was the 
emancipation of his tribe from 
oppression and persecution; 
and the means which he 
adoptepd, were such as a 
comprehensive mind alone 
could have suggested”. To an 
atmosphere oi doom and 
utter degradation lie brought 
a message of hope and deliv- 
erance and a will to do or 
die. He not only brought into 
being a moral force of an 
intensely dynamic character 
but was careful to harness to 
it as much of material assist- 
ance as he possibly could. He 
was a saint as well as a sold- 
ier and his ideal was a broth- 
erhood of soldier-saints. As 
he himself said, he bore no 
enmity to any one but he was 
the eternal enemy of tyranny 
and oppression whatever 
might be their brand or form. 
He had declared on them a 
never-ending war and created 
the Khalsa to carry it on. 

His political principles fol- 
lowed from this fundamental 
ideal. He had no quarrel with 
the Mughal Government as such 
and we have seen in the Bachi- 
tra Natak he even recognises 
the temporal sovereignty of the 
Successors of Babar. But there 
are certain limits which a 
Government worth its name 
must not transgress; it must be 
just, it must be impartial and it 
must, in no way, oppress its 
subjects. Such transgressions 
the Guru was not prepared to 
tolerate and his quarrel with 
them was permanent. If this is 
understood alright and it is 
remembered that the Gurus 
principle was to take arms only 
in the last resort, his relations 
with the Emperor during the 
last two years of his life will 
cease to puzzle us . . 

The Mughal Government had 
become rotten to the core and 
it was becoming futile any 
longer to except any justice 
from its officials. One trouble 
led to another and the Sikhs 
soon found themselves in the 
midst of a never-ending quarrel 
with the Muhammadans. This 
struggle inevitably coloured the 
views of later writers and prin- 
ciples and policies were attrib- 
uted to the Guru which find no 
support in his life and 
writings. . . . 

It will not do for us to forget 
that, whatever else he might 
have been, Guru Gobind Singh 
was first and foremost a great 
religious leader. None but a 
person of a saintly disposition, 
highly spiritual and with a 
complete resignation to the will 
of God, could have behaved as 
he did during the most acute 
crisis of his life. Leaving his 
home and everything in the 
hands of the enemy he bids 
farewell to Anandpur, and with 
his ranks depleted and his fam- 
ily dispersed, his wives going in 
one direction and his mother 
with his two younger sons he 



knew not where, he arrives at 
Chamkur and is at once sur- 
rounded by the Mughals and 
the Hill Chiefs. After a super- 
human fight against the heavi- 
est of odds, in which he sees 
his two dearest sons and his 
chosen companions fall one 
after another before his very 
eyes, he stealthily leaves the 
place and for some time is 
hunted like a wild animal, now 
escaping in one disguise and 
now in another, when news 
arrives of the barbarous and 
brutal murder of his two youn- 
ger sons and the no less tragic 
death of his mother. He laces all 
this with the most supreme 
composure and serehly goes on 
with his work as if nothing has 
happened. He compiles a new 
recension of the Granth Sahib, 
adds his own compositions and 
busies himself in laying strong 
the foundations of Sikhism is 
the Malwa tract. Certainly, no 
mere politician or soldier could 
have done this. 

It is significant that after a 
very close contact with the 
Guru for more than a year 
Bahadur Shah treated him as a 
darvesh and ordered the con- 
siderable movable property left 
by him to be relinquished to 
the heirs, though according to 
rule, it ought to have been con- 
fiscated. It is thus clear that the 
predominant trait in the Guru's 
character was that he was a 
man of God and it is unthinka- 
ble that such a man, a man 
who has preached that : 

The temple and the mosque 
are the same; the Hindu wor- 
ship and the Musaiman pray- 
er are the same; all men are 
the same, it is through error 
they appear different . . . 
Musalmans and Hindus adopt 
the customary dress of their 
different countries. All men 
have the same eyes, the same 
ears, the same body, the 
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same build, a compound of 
earth, air, Ore and water 

could have been the sworn 
enemy of a community or class 

Many-sided Attainments 

The Guru was thus, first and 
foremost, a man of religion but' 
he was also a man of many- 
sided attainments of which it is 
difficult to find a parallel. He 
was a poet of no mean order, 
and though tradition, affirms 
that a substantial portion of his 
works were lost in the Sarsa at 
the time of his retreat from 
Anandpur to Chamkaur, what 
survived is enough to establish 
his claims as a litterateur. It has 
been said that some of his 
works deserve the very I highest 
place in the ranks of Hindi poe- 
tiy of the narrative and epic 
kind' but more striking is the 
fact how throughly the Guru 
had realized what a vital part 
literature could be made to play 
in rousing the ■dormant energies 
of a vanquished and degraded 
people The stories from the old 
Sanskrit literature that he popu- 
larised in Hindi served as an 
effective handmaid to his con- 
structive work and at the same 
time, created a demand for 
literacy and education among 
his followers. 

That Guru Gobind Singh was 
a great soldier and a great 
general would perhaps be de- 
nied by none who is even cur- 
sorily acquinted with the story 
of his military adventures. In 
the Bachitra Natak the Guru us 
rather modest with regard to 
his own performances as, as is 
to be expected, attributes his 
successes to the will of the 
Almighty, but from what little 
he says, it is not difficult to see 
what an accomplished archer 
he was and how unperturbed 
and dauntless he could be even 
in the midst of raining death. In 



forminig the estimate of the mil- 
itary abilities of Guru Gobind 
Singh it must not be forgotten 
for a moment that there was a 
tremendous disparity in num- 
bers and resources between 
himself and his enemies and 
the amazing thing is not that he 
lost but that he could fight so 
long 

A New Dynamic Force 

He brought a new people 
into being and released a new 
dynamic force into the arena 
Indian history. What that force 
accomplished is a matter of his- 
tory but what is not so well- 
known are the diverse ways in 
which it sought uplift the de- 
pressed and the down trodden. 
Macauliffe says; "The Guru's 
teachings had the magical effect 
of changing a pariah or outcaste 
through an interminable line of 
heredity into a brave and sta- 
unch Soldier, as the history of 
the Sikh Mazhabi regiments 
conclusively proves. This meta- 
morphosis has been accomp- 
lished in defiance of the hide- 
bound prejudices and conser- 
vatism of the old Hindu religious 
sytems. Prior to the time of the 



Sikh Gurus no general ever con- 
ceived the idea of raising |an 
army from men who were be- 
lieved to be unclean and pol- 
luted from brith; but the watch- 
ward and war-cry of the Sikhs 
'Wahguru ji ka khalsa, Wahguru 
ji ka Fateh" and the stimulating 
precepts of the tenth Guru, 
altered what had hitherto been 
deemed the dregs of humanity 
into warriors whose prowess 
and loyalty never failed their 
leaders. 

Nothing further is required to 
prove the tremendous driving 
power of normal force that the 
Guru had created. The strength 
of these ideals the Guru s was 
sorely tested, as few ideals have 
ever been, is the terrible ordeal 
of the Sikh war of independ- 
ence and it is a matter of his- 
tory that they carried the Sikhs 
through . . . the act remains 
that Guru Gobind Singh's han- t 
diwork, viz ., the Khalsa, carved 
its way to renown and glory 
and played a noble part in the 
arena of Indian history. To our 
mind the Khalsa s greatest con- 
tribution to the cause of India 
was the wresting of the Punjab 



and the adjoining lands up to 
the frontier from the clutches of 
the Afghans. It is not improba- 
bly that if they had not done so, 
some of these tracts might have 
been lost, even geographically, 
to India, as some other tracts 
had been in the past. The 
Guru s followers kept the front- 
ier intact and no service could 
have been greater. Their politi- 
cal creations have long since 
gone the way of things human 
and they have passed through 
many ebbs and tides, but even 
now, when they constitute 
roughly only one per cent of 
the people of India, they hold a 
position and they wield an 
influence entirely out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

All this they owe primarily to 
spirit of rectitude and self- 
sacrifice, of discipline and God- 
mindedness, that their Gurus 
had instilled into them and 
their salvation in the future lies, 
as it lay in the past, in as unfail- 
ing adherence to the ideals of 
their founder. 

Excerpted from: Evolution 
of The Khalsa By indubhu- 
shan Banerjee; A. Mukherjee 
and Co. Ltd., Calcutta, 1972, 
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THE GIFT 

By Satlndra Singh 

T ARLOK'S eye caught the to coach her. What more could around for some days. She'll didn't move. Tarlok pleaded, hood in his frame. He took her 

headline in the London anyone have asked for? A pretty tidy up things when she comes "Forgive my presumptuousness, in his arms and crushed her 

Times: "General Sarfraz in girl as a pupil and Rs. 50 per back. No need to worry!” he 1 really didn't think before 1 against his body. After a while 

London." Beneath the headline mensum for tilling the virgin said with a diy laugh. grabbed your arm.” Suraiya murmured, “Please let 

it read: “General Sarfraz Khan soil. "Tomorrow never comes! I'll Sauraiya uncovered her face, me go! I have to take the even* 

and his family will be in Lon- Some days later Suraiya had clean up in a jiffy. Where's the turned round and exclaimed, ing train to Ambala. Mama is 
don for three weeks:” gone to Tarlok's house to leave broom?" she demanded as she "You are terrible! You grab peo- very ill. 1 got a cable from auntie 

He read the news item many a message. Her mother was went into the coutiyard. With- pie's arms without knowing asking me to come over at once, 

times. He was like a dog which down with typhoid fever and out giving a thought Tarlok what it means! That’s not a nice That's all 1 came to tell you.” 

had found the bone it had hid- she would be away in Ambala grabbed her by the arms. Suraiya thing to do." From that day onwards Tar- 

den away earlier. But with the for a few days to look after her. snuggled closer to him and said It took Tarlok some time to lok and Suraiya were seen 

expectation came the misgiving. Suraiya had been alarmed to in a low voice: "Let me go, understand what she had together. His friends began to 

How should he greet Suraiya? see the mess in Tarlok's room: someone may be watching." She meant. But he had never spoken call them sunshine and shadow 

Suraiya his first love! The Surai- Things lying higgledly piggledy made no effort to free her arms, to any women other than his because they met at sunrise 

ya who had wanted to be his and days of dust on everything: It was Tarlok who let go of her mother, sister and his brother's and parted only after the setting 

wife and was the mother of his almost as if a child having tired as if she were a live wire. He wife. How could he be expected of sun. So passed two years, 

child! of its toys had thrown them gazed at her with some appre- to guess the answer to Suraiya’s One day Suraiya asked Tarlok, 

Tarlok had first met Suraiya away to let and the dust of ages nension. A faint smile came on riddle in so short a time? How- “Come with me to the army 

in the July of 1943 when he was settle on them. She could not her lips. The blood rushed in ever, he took her arm again and hospital and meet Sarfraz. He 

reading for his Master’s degree help asking "Don’t you have a Tarlok's face; his ears began to whispered in her ears, "I prom- was badly wounded on the 

and she for the Bachelor’s. Se broom?" bum. She covered her face with ise not to make the same mis- Burma front. He is better now 

had difficulty with political "What do you want with a her hands and turned her back take again.” and they've transferred him to 

science and wanted someone to broom?" asked Tarlok as he rea- on him. Tarlok screwed up Sauraiya looked him full in the military hospital at Lahore 

help her. She had consulted Used what she was driving at. courage to say, "don’t be cross- the face. Tarlok saw the sparkle so that his people can be with 

Professor Chandra and he had "The servant's on leave. And the patch! Let’s us have a look at of desire in her eyes and for the him." 

sent for Tarlok and asked him sweeper woman hasn't been that face of yours!” Suraiya first time felt the surge of man- Continued on page 13. col. 1 









The same Sarfraz?" 

"The Same one! My mother's 
sister's son. The one my Mama 
wants me to many.” 

"Why don’t you? He has a 
good job.” "What's the matter 
with you today? You bable out 
all the rubbish that comes in 
your silly head!” 

"Nothing to get so worked up 
about ! replied Tarlok. Wasn’t 
it you who told me that this 
Sarfraz would lay down his life 
for you? And he is a full major! 
If you marry a chap who has a 
good job and also loves you, 
your mother s wishes would be 
fulfilled. Kill two birds with one 
stone, so they say.” 

"For God's sake shut up! You 
just come along with me so that 
we can do our duty by that sick 
baboon.” 

"What a waste of higher edu- 
cation! How can you call your 
husband to be a baboon?” 

"1 won’t waste my breath 
bantering words with you; Come 
with me and see for yourself. 
He looks exactly like one sired 




by a male monkey. And that 
aunt of mine is so hot tem- 
pered! In the coldest of winter 
she can make room so hot as to 
turn milk sour. That’s the truth, 
so help me god! The whole of 
Ambala will vouch for it." 

"I am no Don Juan! My face^ 
is squashed, my nose flat, my" 
eyes beady.” "Okay! you're no 
Casanova, But you’ve got a little 
grey matter. I’d rather have 
brains than beauty." she said 
putting her arms around him. 

That afternoon Suraiya and 
Tarlok went to the army hospi- 
tal to see Sarfraz, Sarfraz was an 
ugly brute; he looked like a king 
of some simian tribe. The doc- 
tor had taken off the bandages 
from his face but his body from 
his waist downwards was still 
encased in plaster. He was veiy 
happy to see them. “Forgive me 
Suraiya," he cried. "I can’t get 
up to welcome you.” 

Suraiya introduced Tarlok to 
Sarfraz. Sarfraz did not express 
the slightest surprise. On the 
contrary he talked to Tarlok as 
if he had just met a long lost 
friend of the days of his child- 
hood. 

Suraiya and Tarlok visited Sar- 
fraz many times. They always 
took a book or a bouquet of 
flowers with them. As they 
entered Sarfraz would ask them, 
"And what have you got me 
today?” He would drank her 
and hold the gift against his 
heart. 

Sarfraz never questioned Sura- 
iya or Tarlok about their friend- 
ship. He talked of other things 



or just laughed. Seeing him so Tarlok could stand it no longer, 
cheerful reminded Tarlok of his Tarlok put Suraiya on the train 
late grandfathers words: "Son! to Ambala and went back to 
fat, ugly people can always Lahore. He realised that his 
laugh at themselves and also mother did not want to see his 
give others something to laugh face— and he had been her 
at." favourite third son. 

After nine or ten months Sar- Tarlok had assured Suraiya, 
fraz was discharged from hospi- "Don't worry! I’ll look for a job 
tal. Before leaving for his post- at Lahore and as soon as I find 
ing in Bangalore, he invited one, I’ll send you a telegram to 
Suraiya and Tarlok to dine with come over. We will honour our 
him at StifiB s— the most expen- commitments. Look after your- 
sive restaurant in town. self. Don’t do anything rash— or 

While Sarfraz was away Sura- my life be forfeit." 
iya and Tarlok got more and God had His own inscrutable 
more involved with each other, design. Tarlok not only found 

Suraiya spent many nights with no job, he lost his home as well. 

Tarlok. In August 1947, he wascom- 

After the ordeal of the final pelled as were millions of other 

examination, Suraiya had to Hindus and Sikhs to quit Pakis- 

face a bigger ordeal: she missed tan and seek refuge in India, 

her period. Suraiya likewise had to flee 

Tarlok tried to assuage her India and with other Muslims 

fears: Nothing to worry!” he found refuge in Pakistan, 
assured her, it often happens Early in December 1947 Tar- 
this way. All will be well next lok got a note from Suraiya say- 

month.” ing that she had married Sarfraz 

But Tarlok was worried. He and was the mother of a boy. 
consulted his friends. They Sarfraz doted on the child. Tar- 
could not help him. In despera- lok was saddened and bewil- 
tion he turned to auntie Mano dered by the letter. He was sad 
and the old woman Mango both that his first love an the mother 
of whom he disliked. They re- j of his child should belong to 
commended raisins in hot milk j someone else, but it was not 
and skipping. Nothing happen- her fault; she was the victim of 
ed. When Suraiya missed her the wretched society in which 
next period, Tarlok was at his she lived. He could not under- 
wit's end. He did not have the stand how Sarfraz had agreed 
nerve to consult a lady doctor, to marry Suraiya. She had rejec- 
He was terrified of people get- ted him many times and carried 
ting to know about it. Whatever another man's child in her 
anyone suggested he tried on womb. Tarlok felt that they 
Suraiya: ergot, steelgrey pills. No must have decided to make the 
periods. And so passed the best of the situation. The ba- 
third month. Now there was boon faced Sarfraz could never 
only one thing left to do: marry have found a wife as pretty as 
her. They had often talked of it Suraiya. And as an unwed mo- 
but this was the first time they ther, Suraiya could not have 
discussed it without reserve. found anyone better than 

A drowning man will clutch Sarfraz 
at any straw. In sheer despera- Tarlok rang up the Pakistan 
tion, Tarlok send off a telegram High Commission and was told 
to his parents saying that he that General Sarfraz was staying 
was married at a civil registrar’s at the Savoy Hotel. Tarlok rang- 
office and would be arriving at up the Savoy and asked to be 
Sialkot with his wife. He hoped put through to his room. A 
that in this way his parents male voice answered. Tarlok put 
might accept the marriage as an down the receiver. After trying 
accomplished fact and reconcile many times, he eventually got a 
themselves to it. female voice on the line. Can I 

They arrived at Sialkot to find speak to Mrs Sarfraz?” he asked, 
the house in mourning. Not one 'This is Mrs. Sarfraz. Who .is 
word of welcome from anyone, calling? 

No one as much as spoke civilly "My name is Tarlok." 

to them. They were made to What are you doing here?” 

feel thoroughly unwanted. The voice was full of love. "Visit- 

The sages have rightly said ing London. Suraiya where and 
that love, odour and cough can when can we meet?" 
never be kept secret. The same "Come for lunch. You can 
is true of falsehood. Within a meet Sarfraz. And Shujahat. You 
few days Tarlok's people came have never seen Shujahat.” 
to know that Suraiya was Mus- "He must be a big boy!" ' He 
lim. Tarlok’s mother tried to kill will soon be thirteen. He’s exact- 
herself. She swore that the girl's ly like you: self-willed and full 
touch had polluted her and she of himself. But Allah be thanked! 
did not wish to live any longer. He's also got your brains. Do we 
She went on repeating this till see you at lunch?” 





"No, no lunch for me. If you 
feel like it, meet me at 4 p.m. at 
the Elysium opposite Marble 
Arch underground station. We 
can have tea together." 

"You haven't changed one bit. 
Alright! It will be the Elysium at 
4 p.m. Try to be punctual. Don't 
make me wait as you used to 
do. Bye!” 

Tarlok wondered how Suraiya 
would greet him. What did she 
look like after all these years? 
Would she be tall and slender 
as she was or would she have 
put on weight? Did Shujahat 
take after her or him 7 He was 
lost in his thoughts when he 
heard Suraiva's voice: "What is 
on your mind? You ask me for 
tea and dream of other people!" 

"Not at all! It was of you I 
was day-dreaming” answered 
Tarlok rising from his chair. 
"Liar!” laughed Suraiya She 
pushed Shujahat in front, "Say 
hello to uncle Tarlok Singh! 
You’ve heard Daddy talk of 
him ” 

“Salaamalaikam, Uncle Tarlok.” 

' Wailaikam Salaam, my son.” 
replied Tarlok patting the boy 
on the head. A smile hovered 
on Suraiya's lips; her eyes twink- 
led with mischief. 

Tarlok was relieved to see 
that the boy's face was his 
mother's; only his hands and 
feet were as ungainly as his. 

"Son, what will you have?” "I 
don’t want anything." Why 
not?" "I don't like tea or coffee." 
"Have something else?" "Hot 
Dog.” What about me? asked 
Suraiya. "You think of the inter- 
est and forget the investment." 
"Sorry! What 11 you have?” "You 
have a short memory! Pineapple 
cake and tea." While they waited 
they talked of many trivial 
things. The waiter brought them 
tea. Suraiya poured out two 
cups. While they were sipping 
Sarfraz suddenly turned up. 
"Hello Tarlok!" he said most 
affably. 

The cup fell from Tarlok's 
hand. People in the restaurant 
turned back to look. Tarlok 
wished he could sink in to the 
ground and vanish. 

Sarfraz was in his general’s 
uniform. He smiled and said, 
"Sikhs are said to be brave peo- 
ple, but you've turned yellow at 
the sight of a soldier." 

"I was taken aback," replied 
Tarlok with a dry laugh. 

Tarlok ordered a cup of tea 
for Sarfraz. He was completely 
non plussed with his amiability. 
And more so as every time 
Shujahat called him "uncle", 
Suraiya pressed his foot under 
the table and smiled. 

Sarfraz sipped his tea with 
apparent unconcern. He twisted 



his handle bar moustache and 
launched on reminiscences of 
their Lahore days. After a while, 
Suraiya interrupted him. "Eno- 
ugh of all this foolish anecdot- 
age. Remember, we have to dine 
at the High Commission at 7 
p.m. 

Sorry darling! I might have 
gone on talking till doomsday. 
We've met after a very long 
time." Then he turned to Tar- 
lok, "Brother, we must take 
leave of you. But will be with 
you tomorrow morning . We ll 
see the sights of London 
together." 

Thereafter Tarlok was always 
with the Sarfraz family. One day 
it was the British Museum, 
Westminister and Hyde Park; 
the other it would be Cam- 
bridge, Oxford or Brimingham. 
He dropped all his other friends. 
They teased about his new pre- 
occupation but he would not 
change his plans. He wanted to 
spend all his time with the Sar- 
frazs because he did not know 
when, if ever, he would get to 
meet them again. His Indian 
friends he could meet in India. 
But he would not be able to go 
to Pakistan to meet Suraiya. Nor 
could she come to India to 
meet him. 

The day Tarlok was to leave 
for Delhi, he rang up his Indian 
friends and said goodbye to 
them over the phone. The Sar- 
fraz arrived in his room just 
after breakfast. He was in a 
fidget. 

What is the great hurry?" 
Sarfraz asked him, "Your flight 
is at 12.30." "I have to be at the 




airways terminal at 10.45 to 
catch the airport bus.” "Why 
the terminal? We will see you at 
Heathrow.” 

"Don't put yourself out! It is 
not necessary.” 

"Put ourselves out?” laughed 
Suraiya. "It’s another three ho- 
urs to 12 O'clock but Sardar 
Sahib you are already out of 
your wits. You talk to Sarfraz 
while I do your packing. Don’t 
know when we ll see you again." 

Tarlok ordered a beer for Sar- 
fraz and himself; a chocolate- 
milk for Suraiya and Shujahat. 
So passed a pleasant hour. 
Then they drove him to the 
airport. 

Tarlok checked in his baggage 
and rejoined the Sarfraz’s. When 
the flight was called, Tarlok 
kissed Shujahat on the forehead 
and said "Bye! bye! So Suraiya. 
He took Sarfraz in his arms. 
"How can I ever thank you . . .? 
he began. 

"Thank me for what? It is I 
who should be thanking you. If 
you had not given us as lovely a 
gift as Shujahat, people would 
have taunted me that in Sar- 
fraz’s garden seeds do not ger- 
minate nor his wife bear fruit.” 
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Bharat Dogra Talks To Farmers 
On The Pakistan Border 

D uring a recent visit to I about thier problems. The far- I bined with erratic supp 
Amritsar district this cor- mers I met were from the electricity, had resulted in 
respondent met several border villages of Ainala tehsil siderable damage to their 



D uring a recent visit to 
Amritsar district this cor- 
respondent met several 
farmers of border villages who 
complained that, apart from 
sharing certain general prob- 
lems with other farmers in Pun- 
jab, they have to put up with 
some special problems on ac- 
count of their fields being loca- 
ted near Pakistan border. These 
problems deserve special atten- 
tion because the morale of the 
border area farmers must be 
kept high and they should not 
be allowed to feel that the 
authorities are not bothered 



about thier problems. The far- 
mers I met were from the 
border villages of Ajnala tehsil 
but most probably similar prob- 
lems are faced in other border 
villages also. 

The farmers complained that 
excessive restrictions had been 
imposed on them which pre- 
vented easy access to their 
fields and tubewells with the 
result that their crops were 
badly neglected. Such restric- 
tions were imposed even during 
the day and permission slips 
were not given properly or in 
time. These restrictions, com- 



bined with erratic supply of 
electricity, had resulted in con- 
siderable damage to their crop. 
Within limitations of genuine 
security considerations, the au- 
thorities should try to see to it 
that minimal harm was done to 
the crops of farmers. To the 
extent that this is unavoidable, 
farmers should be compensated 
in cash for the economic loss 
being incurred by them for no 
fault of theirs. This is not being 
done. 

Even compensation of war- 
time damage, which is agreed 
to in principle, is unduly delayed. 



Kuldeep Singh, a youth from a 
village located some distance 
away from the border iJagdev 
Kalanl said that some of the 
compensation for the 1971 war 
operation was paid in 1979 in 
his village. 

Another problem, about which 
the people from villages like 
Vera and Syadpur Kalan were 
very upset, is that occasionally 
some of their men who were 
not involved in any criminal 
activity, were arbitarily taken 
away and detained by the Bor- 
der Security Force people. Vil- 
lagers alleged that some officers 
were themselves in collusion 
with smugglers and one reason 
why they tried to impose exces- 
sive restrictions or harassed 
some among them was that 
they wanted to prevent obsta- 
cles to their own unlawful 
activities. 



Whatever the reason, it is 
important that harassment of 
innocent people should not be 
allowed to continue. For this 
reason it is important that 
security forces should have good 
links with honest and respec- 
area and the activities of sus- 
pected people instead of harass- 
ing innocent people. In addi- 
tion, of course, corruption with- 
in the security forces should be 
strictly curbed. 

The villagers alSb felt very 
apprehensive about the prop- 
osal discussed for some time to > 
create a 500 metre belt in the 
border areas. They felt that 
such a measure would not help 
security but would certainly 
ruin them as farmers. All villag- 
ers to whom I talked said with 
one voice that this ^as a vety 
harmful proposal which should 
ibe scrapped forthwith. 
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Karnataka Decentralises Politics . . . 

Continued from page 1, col. 2 



lagers, through the ZilLa Pari- 
shads, will be the decision 
makers. Decision making under 
the Panchayat Act will thus be 
at the grassroots level. 



The Three Tier System 

The base of the structure is 
the Gram Sabha, of which eveiy 
villager who is eligible to vote for 
the Zilla Parishad is a mem- 
ber The Mandal Panchayat con- 
sists of a cluster of villages with 
a population up to 11,000 with 
the exception of districts with 
sparse population where the 
number is 5000. One member 
for eveiy 500 population (or part 
therof) will be elected on the 
Mandal Panchayat, with 25 per- 
cent of seats reserved for wo- 
men. The Mandal Panchayat 
elects its Pradhan and Upapra- 
dhan. These bodies will be 
responsible vertually for every- 
T thing, for the construction and 
I maintenance of public wells, 
ponds, tanks, water supply, sani- 
tation, elementaiy health care and 
other such activities A major 
responsibility will be allocation 
for house sites for villages. Funds 
will come from the government, 
from the Zilla Parishad and 
from levies imposed by the 
Mandal Panchayats themselves 

The Gram Sabha will meet at 
least twice a year to discuss the 
implementation of development 
programmes in the village, or 
proposals for any new pro- 
grammes. It will also discuss 
integration of all sections of the 
village, education programmes 
and the raising of a Land Army. 
The body will be expected to 
assist the Mandal Panchayat in 
implementing development sc- 
r hemes in all ways. 

Zilla Parishads are the Core 



years. 

Zilla Parishads will meet once 
a month. The Chief Executive of 
the body will be a "Chief "Secre- 
taiy" an IAS Officer of the rank 
of a Deputy Commissioner or 
above, who will be the link 
between the Zilla Parishad, the 
bureaucracy and its political 
executives, and also the bureau- 
cratic link between the Zilla 
Parishad and the State govern- 
ment. He will also work as the 
cheif coordinator of the various 
departments involved in devel- 
opment, Obviously much will ' 
depend on the quality of this 
official. 

The Zilla Parishad will be 
responsible for the formulation, 
as well as execution, of devel- 
opment plans. Its functions co- 
ver development, agriculture, 
animal husbandly, Harijan wel- 
fare, horticulture, buildings, and 
communications including main- 
tenance and repair of discrict 



roads, public health, irrigation 
and ground water resources, all 
forms of industiy, education 
and electrification. 

Because of its revolutionary 
character, in contrast to pre- 
vious panchayati raj experi- 
ments, the Karnataka Act was 
opposed by the Congress (I) 
at every stage. Once me legis- 
lature passed ft with the re- 
quired majority, Presidential 
assent was withheld for more 
than a year, thanks to the rul- 
ing party with has been trans- 
formed into a conservative, 
status quo party. This forced 
delay allowed Ramakrishna 
Hedge and others to widen 
their horizons and look ahead 
to possible problems in the 
experiment 

Inherent Dangers 

Keen public interest is evi- 
dent in the large number of 
candidates in the field for the 
908 Zilla Parishad seats. 6,400 
nominations were filed! Elec- 
tions were fought on party 
lines. The Act bans defection in 
elected local bodies, and im- 
proves on the 52nd Amendment 
to the Constitution. But the 
realities of casteism and group 
politics cannot be wished away. 
While the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes will get their statutory 
quota of reserved seats— not less 
than 18 per cent and 25 per 
cent for women— the Zilla Pari- 
shads and Mandal Panchayats 
will certainly be swamped by 
the two dominant communities 
the Lingayats and the Vokkaliggas, 
which control the key posts in 
the State Janata Party and the 
Hegde Ministry. The backward 
classes and minorities, the 
backbone of the CongresslI), 
have been Jeff out. Because of 
their political clout the two 
dominant communities occupy 
90 out of the 139 treasury bench 
seats, even though they make 
up only 30 per cent of the elec- 
trorate. I Hegde was persuaded 
to dilute the recommendations 
of the Second Backward Classes 
Commission and include them 
in the reservation list.) With 
Zilla Parishads and Mandal 
Panchayats taking > over all 
development activities there is a 
real danger that a measures 
meant for the weaker sections 
may never reach them. 

But as experienced observers 
point out, this is already the 
prevailing situation in the rural 
areas all over India Panchayati 
Raj, Karnataka style, cannot ma- 
ke things worse. At worst the 
status quo will remain, but 
there is a strong possibility, 
that given the new set-up given 
the increasing awareness of peo- 
ple's rights combined with the 
electoral process, things can 
improve ! 

Nirmal Mukerji, former Cabi- 
net Secretary, Government of 
India, in an interesting critique 
of the Karnataka experiment 
("The Karnataka Model of Dis- 
trict Government ”, PANCHAYATI 
RAJ IN KARNATAKA TODAY, 
Edited by George Mathew: Con- 
cept Publishing Company and 
Institute of Social Sciences, New 
Delhi 1986) highlights other 
requirements of the experiment. 
“. . . strategies of decentraliza- 
tion alone" he points out may 



become a recipe for fragmenta- 
tion unless they are counter 
balanced by strategies of coher- 
ence. Karnataka’s proposed intec 
district council at the state-level 
provides the balance here for 
Mukarji insists that while local 
institutions must function freely, 
this must be within " an overall 
vision, jointly conceived and 
continually updated. He goes 
on to say that genuine decen- 
tralization of power and func- 
tions, the heart of the Karnataka 
Act, must be reflected in a 
matching contraction of bure- 
aucracy at the State level, and 
he adds that Karnataka s com- 
mitment j to devolution will be 
judged by how much the state 
level machinery is cut down. 
(Recently Ramakrishna Hegde 
reduced the number of Minis- 
ters in his Cabinet. Was he look- 
ing ahead at "genuine 
devolution?") 

The Federal Content 

Mukarji warns that devolution 
of funds to the panchayati raj 
institutions will bear careful 
watch and he welcomes the 
establishment of a State Finance 
Commission to decide how mu- 
ch, and how funds will be allo- 
cated. What is going to happen 
to planning in this decentra- 
lization-coherence model of fede- 
ralism?" Mukarji poses this ques- 
tion. He points out that in the 
mini-federation’ proposed by 
Karnataka the relationship bet- 
ween State level and district 
level planning assumes critical 
importance. For if the Karnataka 
experiment succeeds it can set 
a pattern for the nation. Part of 
its importance lies in its "fed- 
eral” character as opposed to 
the present unitary system. 

Everything will depend on 
the human factors, the eleted 
representatives and the bureau- 
crats, the latter particularly in 
the initial stages. Karnataka has 
already organised an orientation 
workshop for officers who will 
occupy strategic posts. Hopefully, 
with the State government com- 
mitted to the experiment, the 
bureaucrats will take their cue. 

The Hedge Government has 
worked for the “fair treatment" 
principle in Union-State rela- 
tions: Mukarji cautions that its 
"credentials" will be on trial 
when it comes to the way 
Janata Party ruled Zilla Pari- 
shads treat those controlled by 
other parties, and here much 
will depend on the ruling Janata 
at the State level. Party leaders 
should take the lead in evolving 
an all-party concensus on the 
way elections should be con- 
ducted and candidates selected 
Mukarji says Rama Krishna 
Hegde has publicly gone on 
record immediately after the 
January 2 elections, as recognis- 
ing that the CongresslI) has given 
a creditable performance. He has 
welcomed the existence of a 
strong opposition in the Zilla 
Parishads. If his lead is followed 
by his party, Karnataka may well 
set an example of "fair treat- 
ment". 

The Goal-District Government 

In the past, according to Mukar- 
ji’s critique, panchayati raj insti- 
tutions have been inherently 
unstable because they have been 



For the Zilla Parishad, the 
apex body of district govern- 
ment, membership consists of 
one member for every 35,000 or 
so of population. Again, 25 per 
cent of seats are reserved for 
women. Members elect their 
Adhyakshi and Upadhyakshi, the 
former having the status of a 
Minister of State in the State 
Government, the latter that of a 
Deputy Minister, together with 
the salaries and allowances en- 
joyed by these ministers. The 
Zilla Parishad members and 
officers are elected for five 



concerned only with develop- 
ment. But genuine development, 
bv changing the socio-economic 
status quo, shakes the power 
structure, and when this hap- 
pens, the panchayati raj institu- 
tions must have executive autho- 
rity— in Mukarji's view this is the 
police in the present Indian con- 
text — as an ally, not as an 
observor or adversary as hap- 
pens nowadays. This is not the 
case in the Karnataka structure, 
and therefore, Mukarji fears, the 
experiment may not be “a radi- 
cal change agency.” It may well 
go under attack by the same 
destabilising agencies which put 
an end to previous experiments. 
In order to aviod this, If the 
Karnataka model ultimately aims 
at a “better system of gover- 
nance", it will have to be modi- 
fied in such a way that it can be 
pushed forward into a model of 
district government which goes 
beyond development, and en- 
compasses law and order man- 
agement. Mukarji admits that 
for most people this lies in the 
realm of the unthinkable". But 
must it be so? 

That is the challenge implicit 
in the Karnataka experiment 
and that is why what happens 
in that state, how the Zila Pari- 
shads function, how the people 
respond to the Mandal Pan- 
chayats, what headway this inno- 
vation in micro-planning makes, 
is of such important This is 
why all eyes should be on 
Karnataka. 



Academic 
Exposes 
Binar . . . 



Continued from page 1, col. 5 

Yet this amazing man might 
well take this up too. A fire- 
brand of the Bhoodan move- 
ment days of Vinoba Bhave, at 
53 Wadhwa has still got much 
of the fire left. An agricultural 
economist at the Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Pune his major research 
in itself is a pioneering work on 
agrarian legislation in India. A 
five-volume effort, it will be the 
first comprehensive collection 
on the subject since 1793. 

"Land reform continues to be 
a myth, and one that needs to 
be examined in context of its 
evolution. My work aims at col- 
lectivising all the relevant data." 
Reflecting on the present day 
lack of ideology he sums up the 
situation as being one where 
"the standard of living has gone 
up but not the standard of life." 
His five year crusade has con- 
cluded victorioulsy, "the Su- 
preme Court has upheld my 
thesis and called it a fraud on 
the constitution. What more can 
1 want? "The immediate effect 
of its importance is evident in 
many States as they are scram- 
bling to reexamine their illegal 
ordinances. 

Wadhwa s one man crusade 
has proved, more importantly that 
people are the true keepers of 
their democratic rights which 
are lost perhaps more due to 
apathy rather than repression. 
Palkhivala's tribute to Wadhwa 
waxes ^eloquently his major ac- 
hievement as being one that 
reminded the people of India 
that it is the Constitution of this 
land which "is meant to hold 
the country together when the 
raucous and fractious voices of 
today are lost in the silence of 
the centuries. " 



Marching for 
Harmony 

Continued from page 3, col. 5 
ny have come because they feel 
that these "progressive thinkers" 
are not related to the common 
people since they are the intel- 
ligentsia. Here the people are 
illiterate "They talk about divorc- 
ing religion from politics rather 
than politics from religion, "he 
said. Nazar Bami, a poet who 
works in the university com- 
mented, "Their intention is 
praiseworthy. But the problem 
is not going to be solved throu- 
gh peace marches and speechs. 
The issue involves all religions, 
so the speakers should have 
been drawn from all religions. 
They should have also called 
the fundamentalist elements so 
as to prove their point more 
effectively. Even the publicity 
was inadequate 

When informed of this feed- 
back, Safdar Hashmi, a member 
of the Committee clarified that 
people were attributing the com- 
mittee s work as a communist' 
movement because the initiative 
was taken by the Democratic 
Teachers Front #of Delhi Univer- 
sity, which is associated with 
the CP1IM). He however added, 
despite this, I don t see any 
other involvement of the CPIIM! 
as a party to this entire move- 

As to why the CPIIM) took the 
initiative, another member ex- 
plained, the present situation 
reveals that the classes, espe- 
cially the working classes are 
not only divided on socio- 
economic grounds but have 
come to be sharply divided on 
caste, creed and colour, And if 
this trend continues, what 
would be the fate of the leftist 
parties?" 

Among the numerous cultural 
programmes that were held, the 
Parc ham group put Amrita Pri- 
tam’s verses on the 1947 riots to 
song. MS Sathyu’s famous film 
on the partition, Garam Hawa 
and Prakash Jha's documentary 
on the Bihar riots evoked en- 
thusastics response. 

But the item that proved to 
be an instant hit was the anti- 
communal play Bhaichara Ka 
Apharan’ (The Kidnapping of 
Brotherhood) staged by the 
well known street theatre group 
JANM (Jan Natya Manch). Per- 
formed at least 28 times in a 
matter of five days, it made for 
immediate rapport with the 
roadside viewers with its depic- 
tion of communal harmony in a 
most vivid, satirical and heart 
warming way. The play revolves 
around the lost feeling of broth- 
erhood between Hindus. Sikhs 
and Muslims. "It effectively con- 
veys a feeling of guilt and 
shame to what we’ve done to 
ourselves, commented Hashmi, 
who wrote the script. The 25 
minute play drew large enthu- 
siastic crowds, who seemed to 
be genuinely moved by the mes- 
sage being put across. The play 
which received thunderous 
applause, ends with an epilogue 
in the words put together by 
Hashmi: 

Mera janam hua tha bhai, 

Kitne hi sadiyon pehle 
Koi mujh ko kahe ekta, 
koi bhaichara kehle. 

Aao Bharat Desh ke Viron. 

Aao mujh ko azad karo, 

Aao mere bandhan toro, 

Aman ko plur abad karo 
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“It is easy to be suspicious of the 
Government . . . but just try it out” 

Says Bunker Roy 



T The debate in the volun- 
tary sector over the pro- 
posal to establish a 
National Council of Rural Volun- 
tary Agencies and State Coun- 
cils along with a Code of Con- 
duct/Ethics is continuing. In 
the Gazette issue of October 1- 
15, 1986, we gave the back- 
ground to the proposals and 
the proceedings of a 3-day Con- 
vention called in New Delhi by 
those who opposed the propo- 
sals. In this issue we bring you 
excerpts from a Gazette inter- 
view with Sanjit "Bunker" Roy 
who is closely associated with 
the proposals and is a Consul- 
tant to the Planning Commis- 
sion on. Voluntary Agencies for 
Rural Development and the 
Director of the Social Work and 
Research Centre, Tillonia near 
Ajmer. 

Why was the question of a 
National Council and Code 
raised? 

When the Chapter on Volun- 
tary Agencies was accepted in 
the Seventh Plan, it was decided 
to include it in the rural volun- 
tary sector. So the question 
arose. "What would be the role 
of a rural voluntary agency? 
What would be the criteria for 
defining such an agency? What 
would be the kind of pro- 
grammes? How much money 
could thev possibly commit? 

Why dud you restrict this to 
‘rural’ agencies? 

My strength is in the rural 
sector. I cannot speak for the 
urban. Also, I wanted to give 
recognition and legitimacy to 
those small groups working in 
villages, in very sensitive areas 
of activity, like relief and reha- 
bilitation of bonded labour, 
minimum wages for workers, 
development of scheduled castes 
and tribes etc. . . Bureaucrats 
cannot identify with this area. 
They think of voluntary agen- 
cies doing traditional social wel- 
fare programmes. We told them 
that in the 1970s many agencies 
have come up which have a 
totally different role and need 
recognition. Don t forget that 
this chapter has aroused a great 
deal of controversey with the 
bureaucrats. For the first time 
we have legitimised the role of 
voluntary agency and we have 
also defined the role, and it is 
quite a radical role. 

Would you explain that 
The role of a voluntary agency 
is (a) to supplement the govern- 



ment effort and to offer the 
poor an alternative choice lb) 
these agencies are considered 
the eyes and ears of the people 
in the villages and their role is 
to TEST THE SYSTEM; eg. if 
there is a minimum wages act, 
or a law against untouchability, 
the VA is to see HOW it func- 
tions, WHETHER it functions, 
HOW the government respQnds. 
These are very radical roles, 
approved by the National 
Development Council. The VAs 
role is also to Ic) demystify 
technology, (d) disseminate in- 
formation, (e) mobilise local re- 
sources. 

There is a lot of criticism 
on the criteria you have laid 
down for a rural VA to be 
recognised as such. What is 
your requirement? 

There are many bureaucrats 
who would like to use VAs in 
their work, who want to know 
how to identify a VA. So we say 
that la) such an agency must be 
based in a rural area; this 
stands to reason if you are 
doing rural work, (b) it must 
have worked for at least three 
years before getting government 
funds (c) its office bearers must 
not be elected members of any 
political party . . . 

People ask why this should 
be so. 

We are only talking about 
POLITICAL PARTIES, NOT POL- 
ITICAL PROCESSES. So we are 
not referring to panchayat mem- 
bers. If there is a voluntary 
worker who has worked for 
years in a certain area and peo- 
ple want him to stand for a 
panchayat or a cooperative, he 
should be allowed to do so, 
but as an independent, not as a 
political party worker. 

We also say that a VA must 
adopt non-violent and constitu- 
tional means for rural develop- 
ment . . . 

But your critics say that 
"non-violent” and "consti- 
tutional” can be interpreted 
in ways convenient for the 
establishment! If groups work- 
ing to create social and politi- 
cal awareness oppose the 
local powers that be, their 
activities CAN and ARE des- 
cribed as "violent” and "un- 
constitutional”. We all know 
that this happens. 

These are interpretations. AND 
THAT IS EXACTLY WHY WE 
NEED A NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
Should an occasion arise where 



a VA is threatened by just this 
sort of deliberate misinterpreta- 
tion, SOMEONE has to establish 
the fact that this is a genuine 
VA, that theirs are not "violent" 
means. THAT someone has to 
be recognised by State Govern- 
ments, by Parliament, by the 
bureaucracy, and by the volun- 
tary agencies themselves. 

What about the Code? 

When the 20 programmes for 
which funds would be allocated 
were identified in the Plan, we 
realised that there has to be 
some accountability. So we add-, 
ed the lines at the end which 
have created such a future. 
"There is a need for voluntary 
agencies..." Iplease note Volun- 
tary agecies', not government ) 
"to decide on a code of conduct 
to be applicable to those agen- 
cies receiving government 
funds." 

The Code is Only for those 
agencies? 

Yes, only those. And it is the 
VAs themselves who have drawn 
up the Draft code. This had to 
be included, otherwise it would 
have been difficult to get the 
chapter accepted and 150 crores 
allocated. 

The composition of the sug- 
gested Council in your draft 
makes it appear to be totally 
government controlled, with 
the Minister as Chairman, 
nominating all the members. 

I agree, but 1 said it was a 
draft. The composition must be 
discussed in open discussion. 
People have asked me if I have 
changed my mind since all 
these meetings have taken place 
and I have said "Yes, I have 
changed my stand on the Draft 
Bill and it needs to be redrafted. 
It is too pro-government. It 
must be pro-Voluntary agen- 
cies." But we have done our bit, 
we have created all this future. 
Now people have to sit down 
and redraft it. Right now the 
Draft Bill is being translated 
into all the regional languages 
and small groups are discussing 
it. The discussion is still within 
the voluntary sector, nothing to 
do with the government. We 
can change the draft, change 
the Bill. We can make it as pro- 
Voluntary agencies as possible. 
BUT LET US DO IT! Lets not 
always be negative and say 
"Reject! Reject!" 

You have mentioned the 
Foreign Contributions Bill and 
the Kudal Commission. What 
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were the Voluntary agencies 
doing when these were going 
on? 

That is what I ask too. 

What were you doing? 

I was shouting, in a lone 
voice. I have been shouting at 
the Kudal Commission too for 
many years. But none of the 
voluntary agencies did anything. 
Moves made by the Government 
in the last five years have been 
aimed directly at controlling the 
voluntary sector, to minimise its 
autonomy and flexibility. How 
come none of these people 
raised their voices before? The 
Code was drafted over the past 
six or seven months (This inter- 
view was in November '86) and 
has already generated 50 to 60 
meetings! Regarding the Foreign 
Contributions Bill there was a 
meeting in Delhi. A resolution 
was passed and sent to the 
Government. They also passed a 
resolution about the Kudal Com- 
mission. That was all. There 
was no follow-up. Why not just 
pass resolutions against the 
draft Code too? That would be 
consistent. The fact is that 
government control MAS come 
in and you've not noticed it. 
The voluntary agencies did no- 
thing to start a campaign resist- 
ing it because it didn't affect 
their organisations personally. 
But it affects all of us. The 
Kudal Commission is a direct 
threat to voluntary agencies. 
There is no justification for it. 

To get back to the Draft Bill 
and Code. How do you arrive 
at a concensus when so many 
grassroots organisations are 
involved? 

By small groups getting toge- 
ther and discussing the matter. 
The debate is still within the 
voluntary either Government, 
bureaucracy, politicians are in- 
volved. When small groups at a 
district level come together and 
send me reports, giving their 



view, or asking for. more inform 
mation, I would give it more 
weight, consider their views 
more seriously than those of 
people sitting in Delhi. I would 
take into consideration who are 
the people who initiated the 
debate, are they village based?. I 
would document their reactions, 
and document and disseminate 
other models of the Code they 
might propose, or any sugges- 
tions about the Bill. Orissa has 
come up with a model, West 
Bengal is doing so. I would dis- 
seminate this information. . . 

In all languages? 

Yes, the debate has only just 
started. We have so many years 
to go. 

How have you worked with 
Government funds so far? 

The number of small groups 
supported in this last financial 
year has been phenomenal. 
Through PADI (Peoples Action 
for Development in India). We 
have panel of experts, we have 
identified voluntaiy groups all 
over the countiy, we are going 
to be our eyes and ears. We 
cannot go to all the groups so 
we have done the following: in 
Maharashtra we have identified 
two or three groups who will 
report to us which are the 
agencies we should support. We 
meet once eveiy 2 to 3 months 
to discuss wltich projects we 
should support. You should ask 
the VAs who have received 
Government funds how many 
have experienced interference. 
There are very good bureaucrats 
who are more voluntary' than 
VAs. The Patwari is government, 
so is the Secretary to the Minis- 
try. The fact that the Patwari 
doesn’t understand you, does 
not mean the Secretary doesn't. 
One s experience of Government 
is so negative, that it is easy to 
be suspicious. All I says is "Just 
try it out". 
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